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IS GREAT BRITAIN TO BE A REPUBLIC? 





PRIZE ESSAY BY L. RICHMOND SMITH, OF ALA., 72. 





Political changes are the result of political tendencies 
so-called. 

No sane man doubts that there are strong tendencies to 
republicanism in England. But do they exist in sufficient 
strength to overcome the tendencies to remain in statu quo ? 
Have they, in their working, acquired sufficient momentum 
to overcome the vis ‘mertia of a political body that has been 
steadily increasing in weight for five hundred years? We 
will run the risk of becoming unpopular, of being called 
unpatriotic, and say, “No! they have not gained this 
strength and momentum.” 

The formal statement of our question, then, should be: 
‘ Are the tendencies to change, in Great Britain, stronger 
than the tendencies to retain the present condition of exis- 
tence, civil and political?”’ It is certainly a question of 
present and significant interest. Many people talk about 
it and more think about it. If we will only put aside our 
prejudiced views upon such questions, and take a careful 
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survey of the existing state of British politics, we will find 
that there are, at least, three great obstacles to the estab- 
lishment of a republic. 

One is the universal calm resulting from the late state 
movement of Gladstone. We refer to a fact familiar to all 
readers of newspapers, viz: that, recently, when desiring 
to secure the banishment of the old “army-purchase sys- 
tem” from British polity, he boldly determined to forego 
parliamentary opposition, and secured it simply by the 
Queen’s cancel. Prior to this, affairs were slightly tem- 
pestuous. The existence of monarchy seemed to be a wa- 
vering fact. There was an unnatural yielding on the part 
of the nobles to the aggressions of liberal demagogues, 
which apparently promised everything for the people and 
threatened everything against the throne, that is, consider- 
ing these two terms political as well as rhetorical antitheses. 

Gladstone, a sort of modern Rienzi without Rienzi’s 
misfortunes, “ Premier of England by the grace of God 
and the wrath of the nobility,” seemed master of the day. 
A spirit of modernized Puritanism ruled in the national 
councils. The riots of a few years ago seemed likely to be 
repeated in something worse. The popular mind looked 
only to the triumph of popular will. Many were the possi- 
ble issues of such a crisis. Several were eminently proba- 
ble; and it was in the heart of some who might not even 
be called instinct with a blind inspiration, to predict that 
only a certain one mentioned could be the actual issue. 
But wait the lapse of a few days. “A change comes o’er 
the spirit ” of our Premier’s dreams. We behold an event 
pregnant with meaning to the student of history. The 
Rienzi of the people, remaining such, becomes also the 
Richelieu of the throne. Gladstone, with « Napoleonic 
boldness and independence, accomplishes a coup d’etat which 
veritably seems a political paradox, for in it we find three 
results rarely concurrent: an uncompromised exercise of 
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the royal prerogative, a humiliation of the pride of the 
nobles, and a civic measure accomplished which will go far 
towards advancing popular independence. Some modern 
soothsayers, without “ the gift of Apoilo,” would have you 
believe the coup delat of to-day will prove a coup de grace 





against royalty to-morrow : but let us bide the teachings of 
time, and I doubt not we shall find that such Pythias have 
not yet entered the novitiate of initiation into the mysteries 
of the Delphi of history. 

Gladstone allied himself with the crown. The crown 
and the Premier become co-ordinate powers. The crown 
and the nobility no longer possess co-ordinate interests, 
and the nobles cowe forth discomfited, the Premier trium- 
phant, the crown exalted, and the popular uneasiness 
allayed. Such, in brief, is the present status of affairs. 

We do not mean to say that Liberalism has been de- 
i pressed. Far from it! But it has become Teutonic rather 
than Gallic. Need Victoria believe her throne unsafe? 
Need she think it has become a Carthage to the Senate of 
popular spirits, and wait the dread words of the senatus 
consultum :—“*Delenda est Carthago”’? Or may she believe 
her own name to be a happy talisman of life to * her fame, 
her fortunes and her throne”? Beyond all things, it is the 
latter we shall find to be the truth. 

A second great obstacle, and we think an insuperable 
one, to the estabiishment of a republic is found in the two 
great social institutions of Great Britain—the Nobility and 
the Clergy. These possess the powerful organization with- 
out the degrading cruelties aud superstitions of feudalism. 
How are these to be overturned if we are going to have a 
republic, for overturned they must be? A British nobility 
and prelacy would hardly manifest an elective affinity for a 
British Democracy, and they are living and strong. The 
nobles hold the preponderance of money and land. The 
Clergy, to a great degree, hold the souls of the people. 
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Where is the available material for a republic? You say 
that there are masses free to act,—in vassalage to neither 
noble nor prelate! True, but these are the great masses 
in bondage to the manufacturers ; and very rarely among 
them, if we may trust the authors of “ John Halifax,” and 
“Sibyl,” or, “The Two Nations,” shall we find a noble 
soul. Without the guidance and control of such a soul, 
serious and organized action is impossible. *‘ [t takes a 
soul to move a body. It takes a high-souled man to move 


the masses—even to a cleaner sty.” The life and death of 


Fourier were eloquent with the melancholy meaning of the 
failure of even such movements. The great riots of a few 
years ago were not prophetic of either a social or political 
millennium, but rather told of a testy turbulence of popu- 
lar feeling, and a maelstrom of discontent which found in 
these two above-mentioned institutions, opposing bulwarks 
stronger than the base of the Scandinavian rocks. This 
discontent is now appeased, and there is no serious force 
acting against the continued supremacy of these two insti- 
tutions. As long as they exist, a republic is next to an im- 
possibility. 

Students of polities began a short time ago to call Spain 
a republic born without a revolution, but Spain is still a 
monarchy. France is nominally a republic, but its constitu- 
tion as such has been published as often as our own Presi- 
dent’s message. Can you find any example in history of the 
subversion of such social institutions and the establishment 
of those that are republican. Rome is not one; for her kings 
were elected, and after the days of kings her patricians 
almost composed her body politic. Venice is not for par- 
allel reasons. It is enough to make even a wild-brained 
American smile to speak of exiling the names of Duke and 
Archbishop from Great Britain. And yet, until this is 
done, how, with their existing social correlations, can we 
have a republic ? 
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The History of Great Britain is another powerful con- 
serving inflence. Our reasoning here may seem fanciful, 
but it is not. That history has been written in characters 
that can have no dubious meaning. The past, has been 
read by all; and a nation’s memories greatly shape a nation’s 
purposes, and a nation’s purposes must make its future. 
Has Britain anything great apart from the names and deeds 
of crowned heroes in her history? Have not these “heroes 
in history” become her “ Gods in song?” Is not to every 
Briton the Abbey of Westminster “a mighty minster of 
old time, a temple shadowy with remembrances of a ma- 
jestic past?’ Is it not Mohammed’s tomb to them? Is 
it not haunted by mightier spirits than that of the master 
of Borak? Can not all Britons read there the history of 
their country from the great Edward down —in one grand 
epitome? Does not there exist even beyond the day of the 
great Edward a record which alone had made Britain great? 
Nations cling to the myths of their early existence. These 
possess the enchantment and glory of mystery and supersti- 
tion. Britons will not forget the legends of Arthur, the 
Blameless King, with all 

‘** The Table Round 
Which was the image of the mighty world." 
England will not forget her Alfred, a second Numa—whose 
own Genius was his Egeria! The name and deeds of 
Richard Coeur de Lion have not perished from the memory 
of the children of Richard’s comrades! Has not Shakspeare 
perpetuated British monarchy? Many British statesman has 
learned from /im—poetry, history and loyalty to kings. 
All British readers learn these lessons, for these scenes are 
a part of their past. What will you do with this history if 
you wish to institute a republic? It must be destroyed. 
Says a modern La Rochefoucauld, ‘ Nations grow! they 
do not spring into being!” Britain is already a full-grown 
nation. Its life is fully matured. Its constitution is mutually 
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ecomplemental in all its parts. Will you say that it may 
rise against itself, destroy itself, and from the debris of its 
former life erect itself into a new and greater self? Such 
a proposition is absurd, and would politically damn its sup- 
porters. Its realization would be a revolution in the laws 
of political life. You can not change a full-grown being 
into another kind of being, and allow it to retain the for- 
mer consciousness. A full grown monarchy can not be- 
come a republic, and accept a blank as the history of its 
past life. A British democrat would hardly find matter for 
campaign speeches in the fortunes of the Plantaganets, the 
Tudors, the Stuarts and the Guelphs! America was born 
a Republic. Her history and life are coeval. It could not 
be so with Britain if that monarchy should become a re- 
public. 

Supplementary to this reasoning, there is one peculiar 
phenomenon in British history which has a telling/signifi- 
cance upon the continuance of British royalty. I refer to 
the events of Cromwell's day. England was more intensely 
disgusted with royalty then, than she has ever been since. 
The people’s expectation in the courtly Stuarts had been 
most bitterly disappointed. Cromwell seized the occasion, 
and tried to erase the history of the past. His own acts 
declare that he felt his own life insecure. His so-called 
Protectorate had only a ephemeral existence. We shortly 
behold the exiled kings recalled and reinstated by a repub- 
lican general; and Britons of to-day would fain regard 
these few years of the Protectorate as a historical chasm to 
be leaped over with eyes shut. No great historian has dedi- 
cated his labor and genius to it, and apparently no one will. 
The few chapters of Hume and Macaulay which relate to 
it, form by far the least interesting part of their works. 
You will find few references in Parliamentary speeches to 
the events of that period except contemptuous references. 
It is true that Goldwin Smith numbers Cromwell among the 
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“Three English Statesmen.” But Goldwin Smith is not 
orthodox in Great Britain. If Britain then wilfully shuts 
her eyes upon the only few years of republican life that 
have been hers, will she be likely to assume that form of 
life again? Wethink not assuredly, and believe that there 
is enough in her past life—her life associated with royalty 
—to convince her that the Guelphs are “ reigning by the 
grace and not by the wrath of God.” Even Goldwin Smith 
gives the exhortation :-—* Let us never glorify Revolution! 
Statesmanship is the art of avoiding it.” Surely Goldwin 
Smith does not expect Great Britain to become a republic 
without arevolution! It would need a manifold revolution, 
a revolution in politics, a revolution in society, and a 
revolution in historical precedents. We can find no causes 
to effect such revolutions. But we do find two strong 
outposts of royalty which, we think, will secure a long, long 
quarantine against the disease of revolution. We do find 
in the history of Britain an ever-present reminder to her 
citizens of her greatness under kings. We do finda people 
quieted, and learning something of Teutonic caution. We 
do find a royal government in possession: and, which is the 
stronger, the actual or the ideal? Kingly blood has ruled 
Great Britain long and well. The child of kings now 
reigns; and though perhaps approaching the vestibule of a 
higher court, yet “ hearts are hearts, and poetry is power,” 
says Robert Browning: and we know that the prayer of 
her own poet has become the prayer of her people; 
‘* The love of all thy people comfort thee, 
The love of all thy sons encompass thee, 


The love of all thy daughters cherish thee, — 
Till God’s love set thee at his side again."’ 
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THE SEASONS OF THE HEART. 


The Autumn of the Heart. 
Thy flower of Hope, thy leaf of Trust, 
Still green with youth, or red with rust, 
Are crisping into Death’s deep dust, 

Beneath the Footsteps of the Heart. 
For God is gathering on that ground, 
The fruit that his right hand hath found, 
And Life’s last sun looks large and round 

Above the Autumn of the Heart. 


The Winter of the Heart. 

Below the bridge of hopes and fears, 
The flowing stream of Summer tears 
Lies frozen in the Ice of Years, 

Along the Winter of the Heart; 
And, faintly from the distant goal, 
Death’s Evening Bells begin to toll 
Across the snow-drifts of the Soul, 

That mark the Winter of the Heart. 





The Summer of the Heart. 
The Spirit of the Eternal Breast, 
Is brooding o’er my Soul at rest, 
Like a white Dove upon its nest, 
High in the Summer of the Heart; 
While softly in the sky above, 
There comes the cooing of the Dove, 
In triple cooing, ““God-is-love,” 
Within the Summer of the Heart. 


The Spring-Time of the Heart. 
The stone of sin is rolled away 
From its cold sepulchre of clay, 
And o’er its Resurrection-Day 
Bursts forth the Spring-Time of the Heart ; 
And faintly over tombs of trust, 
Each buried form is shaping, just 
Above the ashes of its Dust 
Within the Spring-Time of the Heart. 
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Oh Seasons of the Silent Year! 
That rolls its hidden hours so near, 
Within this Pulse that beateth here, 
Pulse of the beating Heart. 
Pass on with unreturning feet, 
Pass on, and change us as ye meet, 
Till, Autumn—Winter—Summer—greet 
The Spring-Time of Eternity. S. M. H. 
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MODERN GREEK. 


It is frequently remarked that the history of the world is 
a history of change and a constantly shifting record of the 
fickleness of man. This is doubtless true, yet it is no less 
true, that the history of man is a history of the same errors 
constantly repeated, and a proof of the strong tendency in 
man’s nature, to return ever to the same courses, and to fol- 
low in its own footsteps. In no department of History is 
this double-truth better exemplified than in the history of 
lanquages, where we have the whole course, both of changes 
and of uniformity, mapped out before us in the literary 
monuments of all written tongues. 

It is highly probable that no language, whether written 
or not, ever survived the lapse of a century, precisely unal- 
tered. On the other hand, no language, spoken by any 
considerable number of people, has ever perished out of 
sight, leaving no trace of itself in some shape on the neigh- 
boring tongues. This fact is most prominently brought 
out in the history of the classic languages, frequently called 
dead, The epithet dead is bestowed on them very much as 
titles were bestowed on the wretched sycophants who hung 
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about the court of the Crsars at Rome, to get rid of them. 
The Latin and Greek languages are not dead, nor even 
sleeping; they are /iring powers whose influence is not lim- 
ited to the narrow sphere of our national existence, but sweeps 
from ocean to ocean, and bears up, on its broad shoulders, 
the heavy load of literary civilization. This would be true, 
even if the only influence wielded by Greek and Latin 
were that which the classic nomenclature of our modern 
sciences exerts on literature. But how much more true is 
it, since a large portion of the language of our every-day 
life takes its whole stamp and impress from the polished 
tongues of Greece and Rome. 

But my object, just now, is to call attention to the pe- 
euliar relations which the Modern Greek sustains to the 
noble language of Socrates and Xenophon. An ordinary 
student would probably conclude, from a study of Greek 
history, from the Roman conquest under Mummius, the 
Consul, to the present day, that such a succession of over- 
turnings, and such long periods of foreign domination, 
would have completely extinguished the last spark of old 
Greek influence, and that nothing could have preserved, 
even the framework of the language through such an intol- 
erable famine. Yet, strange to say, the language spoken 
by the Greeks of the present day has undergone less change 
from the ancient, in two thousand years, than our own 
English has, in half that time. The reasons which appear 
to have caused this remarkable adherence to old forms may 
be briefly set down as two. 

First, The language was a finished one before the decline 
commenced; no crude, imperfect affair, but a polished and 
highly literary language of accomplished scholars, to which 
the whole world looked up, as to a standatd of perfection. 

Second, The people felt a national pride in the mainte- 
nance of their ancient tongue, because they felt that they 
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were degenerating, and stood no chance of getting any- 
thing better. 

Thus it came to pass that, as long as the Eastern divis- 
ion of the Roman Empire held together, the ancient Greek 
was maintained as the court language, and there was some 
little show of literary culture at Constantinople, as late as 
the fourteenth century. But the days of the Greek Empire 
were numbered, and when the final death-struggle came, end- 
ing in the crash of 1453, the Moslem power sent the tottering 
ruins of Greek culture scattering through Europe, never to 
be perfectly reconstructed. But, though the Greek in its 
purity as a spoken language was crushed out forever, yet 
the change did not take place as suddenly in Greece itself, 
as in Constantinople. The mass of the people adhered to 
their old ways, and obstinately held to their own language, 
and, though their national capital, the beautiful city of the 
Constantines, had become the headquarters of Saracenic 
splendor, the process of amalgamation was a gradual one, 
and the introduction into Greek, of Italian and other 
foreign matter, was accomplished very slowly. Neverthe- 
less, it was accomplished at length, and little by little the 
characteristic marks of the ancient language were lust, so 
that the Greek of the present day, while it retains much of 
the old stock and is essentially the same, yet in the details 
of construction and pronunciation it differs so much that 
old Plato, were he to rise from his grave, would refuse to 
recognize it at all. 

Let us take a brief look at the leading points of differ- 
ence. There are three of these viz.: Omission of gram- 
matical forms, change of significance in certain words, and 
introduction of foreign words. 

First, Omission of grammatical forms. 

This is the most difficult to account for, of any of the 
changes which have been wrought in the language, but 
whether we can account for it or not, the fact remains that 
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such important forms as the middle voice of verbs, the da- 
tive case of nouns, and the dual number of everything, have 
disappeared entirely from the language. This, of course, 
makes a most important difference in the construction of 
sentences, for, wherever the above-mentioned forms were 
used in the ancient form of speech, the modern Athenian 
must use some different arrangement and syntax to express 
the same idea. It would seem possible that there may have 
been two causes for this change, one, that there were no 
literary men to keep up the style of the classic Greek, and 
also, the natural tendency of common speech to render the 
syntax similar to that of surrounding tongues. This theory 
is rather strengthened by the character of the languages 
spoken at the present day in the countries bordering on 
(rreece. 

Second, Chanze of significance in certain words, 

This is quite marked in many eases, and is the natural 
and inevitable result of the language being without atten- 
tion for so long a period. For, when a word is used by 
good writers in its legitimate sense, that sense is sure to re- 
tain its connexion with the word as long as those works are 
read, but when no one gives it that fixed character, the peo- 
ple are very likely to vary the significance with every gen- 
eration. Thus, in the instance of the Greek word xadog, 
fair, it lost its original sense during the time when no one 
engaged in study, and took the place of ayafos completely, 
so as to crowd the latter word out of the language alto- 
gether. Thus a vast number of words, either wholly or in 
part, changed their meaning, so that this again brought 
about so great a difference in the choice of words, that a 
familiarity with the one is rather a hindrance than other- 
wise in acquiring the other. Thus it will be readily seen 
that though the orthography remains the same, and a large 
portion of the vocabulary, there may yet be a vast difference 
in the practical use of the two. 
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Third. Introduction of foreign words. 

This is a very simple matter and needs but little expla- 
nation. Greece is comparatively a small country, but is 
situated in a position directly between Italy and Turkey, 
and would be visited by many travellers, even if it were of 
no historic interest. And under such circumstances what 
could be more natural than that the foreign languages thus 
brought into communication with the country should leave 
some traces of themselves on its language. This has been 
the case, though not to any remarkable exteut. 

In conclusion I would remark that the Modern Greek 
Language has very strong claims on the attention of every 
student. Its history is full of interest, and it affords a 
splendid field for the lover of Philology to investigate. It 
is a remarkably smooth-flowing language, and is being pol- 
ished to a high degree by the labors of the new school of 
literary men, emerging from the University of Athens. 
The common schools of Greece are of a high order, model- 
ed atter those of Prussia, and there is some reason to hope 
that a brighter future is fast dawning upon that long-op- 
pressed land. Let us hope for the best, and look to see the 
time when Greece, disenthralled from the tyranny of a 
corrupt priesthood, shall take her stand as a_ first-class 
Christian nation. F, 


COLLEGE SECRET SOCIETIES. 
Il. 


We have in « previous article considered the governing 
principle of college secret societies. One inquiry there 
was whether this principle was a safe one to be governed 
by, with reference to becoming members; and also with 
reference to our position as members. 
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We now come to consider the actual working of these 
institutions as they affect those who are active members, 

Our second question then is :— 

Is the “me employed in carrying on a college secret 
society judiciously expended ¢ 

When we ask this question and proceed to consider it, 
we must not allow it to have too wide an application. The 
question is not whether the time which may be expended 
in this way by the community at large is judicious or not: 
but whether the time expended by the active members— 
students in course of studvy—is judicious. 

Students in course of study are, as a general rule, the 


active members, and the almost exclusive supporters of 


these organizations. 

With reference to these therefore, let us turn our atten- 
tion for a little, to the consideration of some plain facts 
connected with the working of these institutions. 

Before we can judge whether the expenditure of time 
is judicious or not, we must have some conception of the 
amount of time employed. With reference to this point 
therefore, these societies may perhaps properly be divided 
into two classes. 

(1). Those which have literary exercises as a component 
part of the organization. (2). Those which make no pre- 
tension to literary improvement. 

Suppose we belong to a society which has literary exer- 
cises as acomponent part. The first thing which claims 
our attention perhaps is the time required for attending 
the regular meetings. What does this amount to? Is it 
an occasional evening that might as well be spent in this 


as any other way? Let us see. Some of these societies 
meet weekly, most perhaps meet every fortnight. It is 
well known that little else is attended to than the affairs of 
the society upon the evening when the meeting is held, 
Let us suppose the college year to contain only forty weeks. 
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In these forty weeks we have twenty meetings of the society 
upon the supposition that the meetings occur every fort- 
night. Here we lose twenty good evenings for study 
during the year simply to attend these regular meetings. 
In addition to this time is required to prepare for the 
literary exercises, Some exercises certainly ought to be 
required of each member every two months, if any good is 
to be derived from the meetings. Now each of these exer- 
cises will certainly require two good evenings for prepara- 
tion. Less time than this would be to make the aftair 
shabby and uninstructive. This adds one more evening 
to every two meetings, or an aggregate of ten during the 
vear. These Societies must have officers for their govern- 
ment, and welfare. Suppose we are one of the Secretaries. 
The writing up of the minutes of the meetings, will oceupy 
ut least one evening to every four. Thesame time may be 
said to be occupied in the correspondence as required of 
the corresponding secretary. Here then if we are one of 
the working officers of the society, we occupy an aggregate 
of not less than five evenings a vear in working in this 
manner for the interest of the organization. In this light 
then, our membership costs us, in time, an aggregate of 
not less than thirty or thirty-five evenings during the vear 
for the regular exercises. If a less time than this is claimed 
for a literary secret society, this claim only robs it of its 
redeeming characteristic. 

In addition to these requisites for the regular exercises 
time is required for what may be termed the occasional or 
incidental exercises. Under this head we must enumerate 
the occasions for initiation. These may come upon the 
evening of a regular meeting; but so important an occa- 
sion usually requires an extra evening. Here, too, we 
must enumerate the social suppers to be eaten. These 
may also follow a regular meeting; but it is usually found 
that a meeting of society and a good supper are too much 
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for one evening. The supper usually demands an evening 
by itself. In addition to these pleasant occasions enjoyed 
by the brotherhood at any particular college or university, 
extra ones must be hal forthe accommodation of the brethren 
who may chance to visit us from other parts of the fraternity. 
In this catalogue, too, we must enumerate the occasional 
excursion trips. In addition to all we must set down the 
time required for solicitation. If the Soeéety is to flourish, 
very much solicitation must be engaged in. The amount 
of this is only known to those who are active members ; and 
they know it is no small item. It includes not only the 
actual requesting of persons to become members; but the 
amount of time required in devising means for producing 
a sufficient amount of curiosity in outsiders to induce them 
to become members. This then seems to about cover the 
actual expenditure of time regularly and incidentally re- 
quired at the particular institution of learning where we 
may be studying. Above all we must enumerate the time 
required to attend the general convention of the order and 
eat the general fraternity supper annually. This then 
seems to be a fair estimate of the time demanded by a secret 
society, which has literary exercises as a component part. 

(2). How is it in regard to those which have no literary 
exercises ? Here what items must be left out of the fore- 
going estimate? Let us see. In looking over the items we 
shall find the time for regular meetings; the time required 
of Secretaries ; the time for initiations ; the time for social 
suppers ; the time for excursions ; the time for solicitation ; 
and the time for the annual convention and supper, all re- 
main the same. The single item to be left out is the 
preparing of literary exercises. We may perhaps safely 
offset this exception in favor of the non-literary secret 
Society, by putting in a few more suppers, and a few more 
pleasure trips. In this light then the time occupied in the 
support of these organizations is something startling. In 
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the face of these facts, it becomes a matter of surprise that 
secret society men in College, make as much progress in 
their studies as they do. In the face of these facts, we can 
understand why the curriculum of college studies is alto- 
gether a matter of secondary consideration to the most 
active and prominent members of these fraternities: and 
why they so often stand at the foot of their class in point of 
scholarship. It may be claimed that so much time as is 
here estimated is not usually occupied in the exercises of 
the order, and that the picture is too highly colored. To 
this we can only say, that, putting in the literary part, 
which is the only redeeming characteristic, as little time 
is allowed in the estimate as would insure any benefit to 
those engaged. 

Having now some conception of the amount of time 
employed, the question comes fairly before us, whether 
this time has been judiciously emploved. In order to gain 
an idea of the judiciousness of the matter we may perhaps 
properly divide students into three classes. (1). Those who 
are below mediocrity in proficiency in their college studies. 
(2). Those who are between mediocrity and an honorary 
position. (3). Those who take honorable positions. 

It is a well known fact that a very small proportion of 
college students attain to honorary positions, or take honors 





as it is usnally called. 

It is known also that the class who may be denominated 
fair, is by no means extensive. The fact of almost universal 
unxiety in regard to maintaining even regular standing, is 
sufficient ground for asserting that the great mass of college 
students do not rise above a mediocity of proticieney in their 
studies during their college course. Now this draws its 
significance from the fact that the curriculum of studies 
embraces sufficient to occupy the undivided attention of 
the student. If the student be of superior talents he can 
at least, with undivided attention, only attain to an hono- 
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rary position. If he has his attention at all divided, he 
will, most likely sink to a position between honorary and 
mediocrity. If much diverted, he will sink below medioc- 
rity. Here we discover why some of the most talented of 
Secret Society men sink below an honorary position ; and 
the great mass of fraternity men stand below mediocrity, 
saying nothing about the many, who cannot maintain even 
regular standing. 

That the great mass of Secret Society men stand below 
mediocity in their studies is a point we think cannot easily 
be econtroverted. Our observations have so far substantiated 
the position. We have no doubt that college records for 
the last ten years, would reveal the same truth if examined. 
Even if the point could be controverted, the fraternity man’s 
proficiency could not be established, upon the ground of 
his belonging to a secret order. It would be upon the 
ground of the slackness with which he performed his duties 
as a member. 

The poorer the fraternity man the better the student— 
will find a ready response with many a college faculty. 

Now taking it for granted that the great mass of secret 
society men sink below mediocrity in their studies ; would 
it not be more judicious for them to employ the time devo- 
ted to these institutions, in rising above this mediocrity ¢ 
This inquiry depends for its cogency upon the respective 
facilities for mental improvement, as afforded by the secret 
society on the one hand; and the curriculum of college 
studies on the other. It will be noticed that but one class 
of these societies can be noted here, and that is the one 
having literary exercises as a component part. Those 


which have no such exercises of course can present no 
facilities for mental improvement. In those which have 
literary exercises, the only part to be taken account of is 
the preparing and performing of the literary exercises. 
All the other time expended can lay no claim to mental 
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discipline. Without entering into a consideration of the 
single question of a literary exercise ; we would simply ask 
whether a secret literary society, with its meager appoint- 
ments, is as well calculated to discipline the mind as the 
complete arrangements of the college—her libraries—her 
cabinets—her museums, &c. Such a question we think 
only needs propounding to find a ready answer in every 
‘candid mind. 

In order to gain an idea of the judiciousness of the mat- 
ter, we may perhaps properly again divide students into 
three other classes: (1.) Those who are supported by the 
benefactions of others, and occupy time in studying in 
order that they may be better prepared to support those 
dependent upon ‘them. (2.) Those who have no depen- 
dencies, but control their own funds, and study from choice 
for their own improvement. (3.) Those who study under 
the direction of parents or guardians. In regard to each 
one of these classes we may inquire what their object is, 
or ought to be, in order to subserve their best interests. In 
regard to the first of these classes, it would seem that, from 
respect to benefactors, the first object should be to improve 
to the utmost every advantage afforded by the curriculum 
of college studies. The second object should be to com- 
plete the course of studies in as short a time as thorough- 
ness would permit, in order to relieve our benefactors of 
our ineumbrance. The third object should be to acquire 
all the knowledge possible in the shortest possible time in 
order to the sooner attend to the support of those depend- 
ing upon us. How can these objects be subservient if our 
attention is divided between our regular studies and our 
fraternity ? We ask, therefore, if the devotion of any time 
whatever to this object by this class of students is judicious? 

In regard to the second of these classes, since they study 
for personal improvement, and make pecuniary matters no 
influencing consideration, it would seem that the object 
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would be to occupy the time where the best facilities were 
afforded for disciplining the mind. We think there is no 
question but that here the curriculum of college studies has 
an overwhelming advantage over even the secret literary 
society. Do those who belong to this class of students 


then subserve their best interests by devoting a portion of 


their time to this object ? 
In regard to the third of these classes, it would seem, 


out of respect to the authority and common interests of 


parents or guardians, the student should get all the benefit 
possible from his course of study, and this too in as short 
a time as possible in order to go on to the more important 
affairs of life. How can these students be true to their 
own best interests, and honest to their parents and guar- 


dians, if they devote a portion of their time to the cause of 


a secret society. 

There is still another view which may be taken as to 
the time occupied in these societies. The plea may be 
made that time is found over and above the full require- 
ments of college studies to attend to the affairs of the order. 
This can only be the case under two extreme circumstances. 
(1.) The eurriculum of college studies must be extremely 
‘neugre in its demands; or, (2.) The student must be ex- 
tremely talented. Now suppose the student from either of 
these causes finds leisure time. Is it judicious to oceupy 
this time in the interest of a secret order? Would it not 
be better employed in some other way’ Here our minds 
are turned from the student’s present to his fature interests, 
Educated men usually engage in some profession after 
leaving college. The most prominent of these professions 
are: theology, law, medicine, and what may be termed the 


scientific professions—such as civil engineering, and the 
professorships of the varions natural sciences. If we have 
leisure hours during our college course and are looking to 
the study of theology, would it not be more judicious for 
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us to spend those hours in gaining an insight into our 
future work, than in any other way? We may have the 
legal profession in view. If so, should not the tomes of 
common and statute law have some attractions for us dur- 
ing our leisure hours? We may have the practice of med- 
icine before our minds. Can we not then become interested 
in reading ‘“‘ Materia Medica,” “ Theory and Practice of 
Medicine,” and such like works bearing upon our future 
work? We may have civil engineering in view as a future 
occupation. Should not then the construction of public 
works, and the modes of coast surveying, with kindred 
topics, have some claim upon our attention during these 
leisure hours? If we expect to occupy our future lives in 
prosecuting our studies in the natural sciences, could we 
not profitably employ our spare time in college in arrang- 
ing our future course of study ? 

We ask any candid mind if this would not be a more 
judicious way of spending our leisure hours than in the 
interest of a secret society ? Nemo. 





SNOW ! 


Fall, Fall, Fall, 
Ye beautiful flakes of snow, 
As pure as the heart of a maiden, 
How they lightly come and go, 
The beautiful snow! 
The lovely, feathery snow, 
The sweet and innocent snow. 
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Soft, Soft, Soft, 
It falleth so silently, 
As light as the kiss of a lover, 
Caressing so tenderly, 


- The beautiful snow ! 


The tender, comforting snow, 
The gentle, covering snow. 


White, White, White, 
It hangs like a bridal veil, 
While the stars shine through like a maiden’s eyes, 
So beautiful and pale. 
The beautiful snow! 
The solemn, vanishing snow, 
The silently-falling snow. 


Cold, Cold, Cold, 
It is falling everywhere, 
Till it shrouds with its marble coldness, 
All earth so white and fair, 
The beautiful snow! 
The cruel, beautiful snow, 
The luring, treacherous snow. 


A PLEA FOR MODERN LANGUAGES. 


We do not entirely accord with the apothegm of Chas. 
V. that as many languages as one speaks so many times is 
he a man. This would of course depend upon a minute 
knowledge of each foreign tongue as exact, and correct as 


his aequirements in his own vernacular. This would depend 
upon an inestimable number of uses to which he could put 
his knowledge. A gentleman who had unconsciously com- 
mitted a mortal offense in some crowded coftee house, where 
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every individual was of different nationality, where a com- 
mand of the different languages would extricate him from 
all trouble might observe with excusable propriety “autant 
de lougues ou parle, autant de fois ou est homme.” Yeta 
knowledge of the modern languages is almost indispensa- 
ble to convenience if we would peruse with pleasure the 
scientific articles, the current journalism, and periodicals of 
the continent of Europe, not to mention the vast mine of 
classical literature open to the student conversant with its 
several representative dialects. Need we mention the almost 
absolute need of fluency in them to enable one simply to 
keep a straight course while travelling abroad? Is it neces- 
sary to call to mind the continual convenience which a power 
of communicating with foreigners gives in our own country. 

From this it is evident that the modern languages should 
be studied, that they should be pursued systematically and 
thoroughly. It is indeed true that some are so enthusiastic 
in linguistic acquisition as to resort to extremes of folly 
when thoroughly seized with the monomania. Such indi- 
viduals have been known to lose their way, and ask a 
Frenchman to set them aright, such individuals have been 
known to frequent cafés and beer gardens in obstinate op- 
position to firm principles of total abstinence. At their 
hands has a Spaniard been accidentally tripped up, or had 
his hat knocked over his eyes for the sake of a three minute 
attempt at a classic Castilian apology. The sunny Italian 
has found in their presence a ready market for his wares 
(or his words,) and even have the discordant groanings of 
his barrel organ been tolerated in exchange for his obsequi- 
ous thanks for the coveted pennies. 

Few however would be Mezzoftantis, Elihu Burrits, 
Muller, or Marcels; still it must be a great object to many 
to have a practical knowledge of ordinary French and Ger- 
man conversation, and reading, that if fatigued it will be 
with the matter and not its clothing. It is indispensable to 
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comfort in examining witnesses of various nations in our 
common courts, in visiting the sick speaking not our own 
language; and in mercantile, and importing businesses it is 
unavoidable either to import by orders in our own hand- 
writing or by agents where we are in doubt as to whether 
our mind has been exactly expressed. Young men come to 
college, modern languages are taught ; yet what proportion 
even become familiar with Ollendorf French, to say nothing 
of conversance with the Gallic and Teutonic tongues. There 
is a mistake somewhere. Where isit? The professors are 
generally men of thorough university education. Perhaps, 
however the chair of modern languages is only a compli- 
mentary fixture, a subordinate polishing machine, where 
every young man may learn, and when he enters society 
after graduation be able to pronounce quite distinctly “Oai 
Monsieur,” “ non mademoiselle” and “ mon Dieu!” “mon 


Dieu !" 


ANASTASI. 


A TALE OF THE CRETAN REBELLION. 


CHAPTER I. 
In which our hero is introduced, and commences his story. 
Y 


One stormy night, late in November 1869, a little group 
of Greeks, passengers on the Austrian steamer “ Europa,” 
driven below decks, by the unpleasant weather, began to 
cluster round one of their countrymen, standing in the for- 
ward cabin, who was occupied in a rather independent 
manner, in examining a pair of pistols he held in his hand. 
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There was something in the expression of this stranger, 
which made every one scrutinize him, with more than ordi- 
nary interest. yet no one volunteered to open a conversation, 
for a sort of sulky expression about his dark eyes, seemed 
to forbid approach. 

Presently a young man coming below, and approaching 
the group, nodded to a friend and inquired, pointing to the 
stranger. ‘* Who is it, you are all so curious about, Farra- 
no?” The man addressed as Farrano, took his friend’s 
arm, and said in a rather lower tone, *‘It is the famous 
Anastasi Kostovanni, the Cretan chieftain, who fought the 
Turks so bravely at Apocorona.” “ Indeed,” replied the 
youth, “how did you find out, did he tell his name? He 
looks savage enough for a Turk.” ‘“ No, he came quietly 
on board at Scio, and no one knew who he was, till that old 
man over there, came out of his cabin and immediately re- 
cognized him.” “ Ido not think he seems very well pleased 
at being stared at so; however, perhaps we can get a story 
out of him.” 

Gradually the crowd dispersed, and the object of their 
curiosity, settled himself for a quiet smoke, ina snug corner, 
on a big locker. Here he was cautiously watched by the 
passengers, until, some of them growing bolder, entered 
into conversation with him, and after some time spent in 
oriental parley, made known their real object, by asking 
him to relate some incident of the recent war in Crete, in 
which he had played so prominent a part. While he rough- 
ly signifies his willingness to do so, let us take a look at 
him by the dingy light of a dirty ship lantern, hanging from 
one of the beams. There in the corner he sat, an immensely 
stout man, with bushy hair and beard, and an ugly danger- 
ous look about his eyes. He wore a jacket of’ sheep-skin, 
with the wool outside, and his broad leathern girdle was 
stuck full of heavy pistols, the whole, together with sundry 
scars on his weather-beaten face, giving him a sort of wild 
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look, strangely in coutrast with the tasteful dress of most 
of his fellow-passengers. The moment he began to speak, 
every one in the cabin paid attention, for the fame of the 
heroic Kostovanni had spread throughout the Levant, and 
when it was announced that he was among the passengers 
of the “ Europa,” there was quite a stir, on board. Thus 
he began his story ; 

“Tt is just two years ago this Fall, since the ill-fated 
** Arkadi” made her last trip, when she fell into the hands 
of the Turks. Had it not been for this great loss, Crete had 
been to-day, as free as air.”” Several voices dissented from 
this statement, but the speaker took no notice of them, 
though his brow grew darker, as he added, gruffly, ‘* And 
by the help of the Virgin we will free her yet.” 

“ But, as I was saying, it was in the Fall when she was 
lost, and during the Winter previous, I went in her from 
Athens to Crete, with a cargo of gun-powder, and small- 
arms, which we where ordered to get ashore anywhere, 
after which, the * Arkadi’’ was to remove from the island 
as many women and children as possible. We ran down 
to within a dozen miles of Cape Canea, when we were 
sighted by a couple of Turkish men-of war, and had to run 
westward all day to get rid of them; then approaching the 
island from the South, we succeeded in landing with the 
supplies, the “ Arkadi” getting off just in time to be need- 
lessly chased by a frigate of the infidels. The weather was 
wet and chilly, and after ten days rummaging the moun- 
tains, we utterly failed to rouse the islanders, who could 
not be made to see that if they would only pounce suddenly 
upon the winter-quarters of the invaders, they could make 
easy spoil of them. Nothing would they do, however, and 
two months passed away in fruitless inaction. I traveled 
throughout the island with Mavro-Evancho, another leader, 
but accomplished nothing; and although there could not 
have been less than fifteen thousand Cretans, capable of 
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bearing arms, besides the Greek volunteers, and foreign 
adventurers, yet we could not get together a thousand men. 
At length, in despair of getting up an army, I went down 
to the coast with Mavro Evancho at the head of a little band 
of about seven hundred, and prepared to make an attack 
upon Kalamaky, a little fortified station near Sphakia, 
where the Turks were supposed to keep great quantities 
of military stores. The village was built on a side-hill, the 
top of which was fortified with an earth-wall, and on the 
level ground, at the bottom of the slope, lay encamped six 
regiments of the infidels. 

Of course, a straightforward attack in the daytime, with 
our insignificant force, however vigorous, would be quite 
useless, so the question was, how we could surprise the 
place so as to leave sufficient time for getting off with the 
spoils. The left flank of the Turkish camp-ground was 
protected by a little brook which was much swollen at this 
season of the year, and kept the ground on both banks 
quite muddy and treacherous. Therefore we adopted a 
plan hastily formed by Evancho, namely, for a small de- 
tachment to draw the Turks into this ugly place and keep 
them there so bemired that the other part of our force could 
overpower the sentries at the hill-top, and get started with 
the captured supplies. We had obtained seventeen waggons 
of all sorts, and our plan was to load them up quickly and 
make the men themselves draw them to a safe ravine in 
the neighboring hills, where we had a number of horses 
concealed ; because we did not dare to take the horses up 
the hill of Kalamaky, lest they should betray us. J was 
to lead the small decoy party, and for that purpose I picked 
out a hundred of the choicest men in our command, and 
told them to prepare for a desperate fight. 

I was to cross the brook a little after midnight, and 
charge on the Turkish sentries by torch-light, which light 
would be the signal for the others, our comrades, to scale 
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the low wall at the hill-top in silence and darkness, while 
the attention of the infidels was directed to the tumult 
down by the brook. The evening wore slowly on ; one by 
one the Turkish camp-fires went out, and I knew that the 
time was coming. I marched my men down outside the 
lines, and presently stood in readiness by the proposed 
point of attack. 

When the mist had extinguished the last embers of the 
large fires in front of the officer’s tents, and nothing could 
be heard save the sloppy footfall of a solitary sentry, pacing 
the muddy ground, I gave the low signal to wade across. But 
sareful as we were, the sentry was too sharp for us, and 
perceived that there was mischief brewing, even before the 
dark line of figures emerged from the swamp and rushed 
towards him. ‘* How now” shouted the fierce Albanian, as 
he fired his musket at us, and ran frantically off, down the 
long lines of tents, yelling curses upon all Giaours (un- 
believers). In an instant there arose such a scene of con- 
fusion as only a night attack can produce. Men, half-dress- 
ed rushing wildly about, and firing their long guns into 
the air, or at one another, others hunting for their friends, 
und shouting madly, while some with more presence of 
mind, obeyed their officers, and fell into line to organize a 
resistance. Of course, in a few minutes we were driven 
back, and slowly retreating, drew the pursuing infidels into 
the brook, where most of them slipped and fell, not knowing 
the ground. In the meantime the men under Evancho, had 
successfully broken iato the upper end of the camp, and 
loaded eleven of the waggons with gunpowder, flour, pork 
and similar stores; which they were drawing away in tri- 
ummph, when the alarm was given among the Turkish troops, 
and a large part of three regiments started in pursuit. 
Evancho, seeing he would soon be overtaken at that rate, 
deserted all but three of the waggons, which three however, 
he succeeded, after a desperate race, in getting safely to 
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the mountains. Only two of these contained the much 
prized stores, the third, being full of captives, found in some 
of the tents on the camp-ground at Kalamaky. Among 
these were two daughters of the Turkish commander, Ach- 
met Pasha, and their grand-father, an old man of ninety, 
formerly a commander in the Turkish navy. These, with 
several boys, two servants, and a Greek girl, who had been 
captured by the Turks, and was now glad enough to be re- 
captured, filled the waggon. Just as the tired men dragged 
the waggons into a glen at the foot of the mountains, and 
sat or lay down to rest, after their hard run, I arrived with 
the remnant of my party, about seventy men; full thirty 
brave fellows having fallen before the deadly scimetars of 
the enemy. The moment I came up, Evancho hurried to 
my side, and in an anxious whisper, asked, 

“ Do you think the men could stand it to push on to Cas- 
tane, to-r ight?” 

“To the Castane castle up by Veccani, do you mean?” 

“To be sure I do.” 

*“ Why comrade,” said I, “you are crazy; that is full 
fifteen miles away, and the road a bad one, up-hill all the 
way; besides, the ravine passes are nearly impracticable in 
such pitchy darkness as this!” 

“ Yes,” said he, “ I know that, and the men are already 
tired, but we must get away from this place before day- 
break.” 

“Seems to me you are needlessly alarmed, [ think it 
will take those rascally infidels more than one day to find 
us in this retreat. Moreover they dare not venture far from 
their quarters, in such weather.” 

“ True, they would have some considerable difficulty in 
finding us were they unaided, but I have just learned a 
fact which will make a most important difference. You prob- 
ably remember my refusing the command of a foraging 
party, to a rough mountaineer, named Pellfno Bostanides, 
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a few days ago; well, the wretch has gone over to the Turks 
to-night and some of the men say they overheard him swear- 
ing that he would make me repent my insulting him. So 
if I mistake not, he will have two thousand Turkish troops 
up this ravine by day-break.” 

* May the Blessed Virgin help us then, for there is dan- 
ger indeed. But does not that renegade Bostanides know 
the way to Castane as well as here?” 

*“* Certainly, he knows every inch of the island from Con- 
davraki to Cartalana, but don’t you see that the Turks will 
not trust him, after being led here by him, and finding them- 
selves cheated of their prey ?” 

“Oh yes, well, we have but two hours, and must be 
spry. How many horses have we?” 

* Thirty-six: that is enough, for we must desert the 
waggons and heavy stores.” ‘ Fortunately the gunpowder 
and flour are in bags, which we can sling across the horses’ 
backs. Those captured girls too, will have to ride I sup- 
pose; I guess we can manage them.” 

Without more delay we commenced the necessary prepa- 
ration, Evancho getting the men in order, so as to march up 
the narrow, awkward, bridle-path, leading out of the ravine 
toward the road up the mountain to Castane, while I rapidly 
loaded the horses, and informed the prisoners that they 
would be obliged to continue their journey for some hours, 
The old Turkish officer received this notice with quiet dig- 
nity; though he knew that this new movement very much 
reduced his chances of escape, but the gir!s, whose behavior 
thus far been had very cheerful, now broke forth into pas- 
sionate lamentations. We were at a loss to understand the 
cause for such unlooked for demonstrations, and tried hard 
to pacify them. The night was very dark and I could not 
see their faces, but by the feeble light of my lantern, I per- 
ceived that their entire dress and appearance were such as 
belongs to the better classes. Their words also, showed a 
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considerable degree of refinement and education. They 
spoke Greek readily, and I knew enough Turkish to see 
that they had the most elegant command of that language. 

I succeeded at length in getting them on their horses, 
and gradually their cries ceased from weariness, while I at 
the same time assured them that they would find safety 
and comfort in the place to which they were going, while 
nothing but discomfort would be theirs were they to remain 
in that place. So one by one they dropped into line, and 
the long string of men and animals wound slowly off, up 
the steep path toward the strong fortress of Castane. 


[T0 BE CONTINUED. } 





FOR LACK OF LAW. 


Right fair she was but of an humble birth, 

And name that through no honored line came down, 
As though high Heav’n had courtesied to earth 

And dropped a radiant jewel from its crown. 


The poor all blessed her that she was good, 

The rich turned from her when she passed their door, 
And seemed to think Dame Nature had been rude 

In giving aught to any one so poor. 


They met, and he with passion for his guide, 
Beneath his feet God’s great commandment trod, 
She deepest trusted when he deepest lied, 

She made earth—//eav'n, and set him up—as God. 


Betrayed! Hurled at her was the hate, the scorn, 
The curse of Church and State, the rabble’s shout, 
Ruined and frail, homeless and tempest torn 
Till from the temple the last spark went out. 


** Who rests here ?”’ Nothing but a mound appears, 
But yonder gleam warm lights in the old hall. 

She, poor thing has been dead these many years--- 
He woos the loveliest lady at the bail. 
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THEODORIC BLAND PRYOR. 





A MEMORIAL. 





There are times in every life when, for one moment, the 
heart says to the lips, “ Be still,—let the outer world work 
its works. I would be alone for a while.” But the next 
moment it recalls such words to ery, “ Yes, speak; there 
are some things the world should know, and I cannot iso- 
late myself.” Such a time is this to us. The name of 
Theodoric Bland Pryor awakens recollections that for a 
moment still the pulses of being, and, when we think of 
what he was in life to us, the heart would retire within it- 
self for a moment and ery to the lips, ** Let me alone for a 
while! Tam weary.’ But directly such words come back, 
and it murmurs, “Speak, that the world may know how 
great a soul bas gone from its presence, and it knew him 
not.” 

Yes, one of the greatest of souls, a soul of Herculean 
strength—born for the fulfillment of greater labors than 
those to Hercules divinely given: a being that seemed to us 

‘Half god, 
Half man—which made the god-part god the more.” 

We do not mean in this memorial to speak of his birth 
and early life. These belong to his family until such time 
as they choose to give to the world more knowledge of one 
whom it was already claiming for one of its great. Stu- 
dents knew him as a student, and some of them knew him 
asa friend. For both of these we are writing. 

We remember now the first occasion of meeting. We 
remember the thrill of such a presence. Tis name had 
often been heard. There seemed a kind of pleasure in 
hearing it; and we had often wondered if we should ever 
know the man. Acquaintance was not long mere acquain- 
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tance. We felt our own weakness and his strength, and 
we sought to lean upon that strength. The kindness of his 
soul procured us grace; and now, the recollection of those 
days when we sat beside him and called him friend, 


‘When life pulsed to life and soul touched soul,” 


comes to us with a power strange and exquisite, that almost 
makes the pen to cease its movings, and the soul to ery,-- 
‘* Oh, who will give back those moments to me, 
When his dear life was here ; 
And his dear lips—they spoke to me; 
And his dear face —it looked on me, 
And told me love was there! ’’ 


> 


“ Nil de mortuis nisi bonum ” is a kind proverb, but it 
is not always just; for it means that other than good may 
be told. In this memorial it becomes “ nil de mortuis nisi 
veruin.” 

7 Few men have lived so much in so little a while. His 
life was one of “ deeds, not years,—thoughts, not breaths.” 
As we all look upon a life so pure and earnest in motive 
and action, so utterly unselfish in all its associations; upon 
the recognized achievements of a Genius whose outlines in 
brilliancy never grew wan—until, indeed, they were in the 
penumbra of a total eclipse ; upon the work that the world 
needs now, and think how much of it he could have done: 
—we must all repeat the ery of grief which first came from 
the Greek who first wrote the story of human lives, that 
“whom the gods love should die so young.”” We must all 
feel that our country has lost one whose hands, in years to 
come, would have helped her pilot’s bands’ in times of 
storm; one whose life, in its rectitude, would have ever 
forbidden corruption’s offers of compromise,—whose life, 
indeed, would have done much to banish political venality 
from our land. We quote from a letter written to us not 
long before his death :—** You speak of my inclination for 
political life, but do you think that the character could re- 
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main intact in such a school? *” What further witness do 
i we need to believe that had he lived the world would have 
: recognized 
“A life in civie action warm, 
A soul on highest mission sent, 
A potent voice in parliament, 
A pillar steadfast in the storm! ”’ 

But he is gone away so early in the morning of life that 
the world has not learned what he was, that it might 
i mourn his going. We must all feel that our college has 
lost one whom it would ever have delighted to honor. We 
use no meaningless form of compliment. We ask our 
readers if they ever heard any speak of him except in 
praise. Our annals can show no parallel to his academic 
career. Many claim for Aaron Burr an unrivalled great- 
ness in such triumphs. We have none but kindest feelings 
towards Aaron Burr, and have always sought to vindicate 
a memory which suffers rather from malignity than justice ; 
but we have before us a coliege document (a report of col- 
lege exercises to the Pennsylvania Gazette, dated Princeton, 
Sept. 25th, 1771,) which shows that in five different orders 
of academic competition, which occurred on that day, in 
which all classes were allowed to participate, and in which, 
we may believe, the ambition of Aaron Burr would always 
secure his presence,—he received only two prizes, and one 

of these of second rank. Mr. Burr was then just finishing 
his Junior year, and the first prize for reading the Latin 
and Greek languages was taken above him by a Sophomore. 
No one, who knew Mr. Pryor, will believe that under the 
standard of these days—much less of those—he would have 
retired with so little success. It would be better for every 
one, in comparing the two men, to heed the facts of records 
rather than the fancies of tradition. 

As a student, he had a grasp of intellect that was almost 
limitless. His forte was mathematics, and some of his 
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achievements were here almost marvelous. We will in- 
stance two, one of which may seem incredible, but we will be 
vouchers for both. We knew Mr. Pryor once to carry for- 
avard, without review, a geometrical demonstration that 
filled four pages of foolscap,—and that, too, of a theorem 
as hard as any, perhaps, synthetic gometry can furnish, one 
which our Professor of Mathematics, Dr. Duffield, said he 
had given to the classes for many successive years without 
obtaining a solution, and which we know Mr. Pryor to have 
solved within a few hours after entering upon the work. 
The other instanee, which may seem improbable to many, 
is as follows: In a conversation, which occurred once be- 
tween Gen. Pryor and Professor Bledsoe, whose name is 
familiar to all lovers of mathematics, they very naturally 
entered into a discussion on that science. Gen. Pryor men- 
tioned that his son—who was present at the time—was 
very fond of the study. Professor Bledsoe remarked that 
if he was inclined to fry a problem in synthetic geometry, 
he would give him one which had as yet baffled all efforts 
of mathematicians at a geometrical solution ; that Sir Isaac 
Newton, however, had once obtained an algebraic solution. 
Young Pryor, nothing daunted, took the problem, and in 
spite of the laughing disbelief of Prof. Bledsoe, solved it 
within a reasonable time. We have ourselves seen his 
work. 

In philosophy he possessed a mind singularly bold, orig- 
inal and independent in its excursions beyond the usual 
region of thought. The fires of genius never burned upon 
that face with so living a flame as when the mind was striv- 
ing with the subtleties of some philosophical formula. We 
remember that once, merely to try him, we asked him to 
answer the question of Coleridge, “‘ Why Atheists should 
have any conception of the God whose existence they 
deny ?’’ Whether he did answer it or not, is impertinent ; 
but vividly do we remember the many changes of intense 
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expression in his face as he tried to compass the perplexing 
suggestions of such a query. 

And so was he remarkable in every department of scho- 
lastic enterprise. From extreme youth his style in compo- 
sition was immature, and yet, in a class remarkable for its 
large number of excellent writers, he gained an Essay prize 
during his Junior year,—a triumph which the history of 
our Magazine will show to have been of rare occurrence 
until the entrance of his class into colllege. 

We will not try to tell more of what he was. We 
only know that in life we felt what he was, even as we now 
feel his loss. We only care to look upon his image aud 
say : 


‘** Heart-affluence in discursive talk 
From household fountains never dry : 
The critic clearness of an eye 

That saw through all the sages’ walk ; 


Seraphic intellect and force 
To seize and throw the doubts of men ; 
Impassioned logic which outran 

The hearer in its fiery course : 


High nature amorous of the good, 
But touched with no ascetic gloom ; 
And passion pure in snowy bloom 
Thro’ all the years of April blood ; 


And manhood fused with female grace 
In such a sort the child would twine 
A trustful hand unasked in thine, 
And seek his comfort in thy face ; 


—All these have been, and thee mine eyes 
Have looked on.”’— 


Over the sorrow which the loss of such an one must 
have brought to his family, it becomes human hands to 
draw a veil. It can know no human consolation, and hu- 
man sympathy may here become divine in being felt 
silently. Friends may speak kind words, but few of them 
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may know the vacancy in life. None can see as the in- 
mates of his own home, the worth of that being who daily 
went forth and returned, so beautiful and true in all the 
associations of that home, so richly gifted with all the rich- 
est gifts from a Creator to his creatures, so strong in the 
Present and so wonderful in the promise of the To-be. 
None saw, as they, how bright was the horizon of life; and 
none know, as they, how the sun has become a meteor, and 
the horizon has returned to its primal darkness—a void. 

Let them remember now the soothing words of Jean 

*aul, that *“‘ our sorrow for the dead is only a softer way of 
continuing to love them.” Let them remember that “God 
keeps a niche in Heaven to hold our idols ;’’ and that some 
day they will find him there 

‘* A glorified 
New Memnon, singing in the great God light.” 

He sleeps the sleep that knows no human waking among 
the scenes which when living he loved so well. His grave 
will be honored by those whom when living he so honored. 
His name will be remembered as long as the name of that 
Institution with which his own is identified, and which his 
own has almost glorified. 

Princeton clings to its great dead. But a few steps 
apart sleep the ashes of Aaron Burr and Theodoric Bland 
Pryor, whose academic lives made them rivals in fame, and 
marked two eras in our academic history. Here will they 
rest together, and rise together at the close of 


‘* The one far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves." 
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A REVIEW. 


Evitors oF tue Lit.—The article headed College Secret 
Societies, which appeared in your last issue, forcibly arrested 
ovr attention, not as exhibiting a profonnd knowledge of 
the subject treated, nor as setting forth incontrovertible 
arguments against these societies, but by its lamentable 
want of such knowledge, the erroneous impressions put 
forth, and the mistaken idea under which the writer labors. 

He affirms himself, at the outset, to have been a member 
of one of the most extensive of these societies during his 
college course, and to have been in regular standing since 
his graduation, he adds, we therefore “‘ Know whereof we 
affirm.” Hecertainly should. But does his paper corrobo- 
rate this statement? In our opinion it utterly fails, indeed 
had he not previously affirmed himself a fraternity man, 
we would have placed him in his so called second division 
of American students, viz. those desiring to become mem- 
bers, 

He first proceeds to determine the governing principles 
of these organizations, and “ upon careful consideration ” 
finds it to be. What? Curiosity. Dilligence thou art a 
jewel. If there were no other evidence of the writer’s want 
of information on this subject, this should be sufficient. 
Does any one suppose that organizations such as these man- 
ifest themselves to be, could exist for any period of time, 
would be so influential, powerful and wide spread if a weak 
desire of curiosity was their governing principle. They 
might flourish at Vassar, hardly elsewhere. On the other 
hand College Fraternities have existed almost since the 
foundation of our oldest institutions of learning, they are 
now widely spread throughout this country, some even have 
branches in Europe. They are conducted on systematized 
plans, and are founded on principles none need find fault 
with. The results achieved and the benefits derived from 
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these organizations sufficiently proclaim that their founda- 
tion must be made of stronger stuff than mere curiosity. 
How else could they buffet the waves their opposers con- 
tinually bring against them. And that they are opposed, 
strongly opposed, no one we suppose will deny. On friend- 
ship’s laws lies their foundation stone, and in its promotion 
and expansion their true germ is evolved. 

Curiosity the writer has determined governs these or- 
ganizations. Curiosity concerning what! He does not 
answer. He says however that it manifests itself in two 
aspects. (1.) On the part of the one about to become a mem- 
ber. To this we would say that the actions of an unin- 
itiated person can not show forth the governing principles 
of these societies. He has not yet been made acquainted 
with them, and certainly anything he may say or do can fur- 
nish no clue of what has not as yet been revealed to him. 
The governing principles of college fraternities can not 
manifest itself in his conduct. (2.) The exciting of curiosity 
in others by those who are members. Were this the chief 
employment of these brotherhoods, methinks their dirge 
would Jong since have been sung. But who is foolish 
enough to believe this, that a body of students bind them- 
selves together for the ostensible purpose of exciting curi- 
osity. How long think you such an institution would stand? 
What inducements, what advantages would it offer for any 
one’s exertion in its behalf? What end could be gained by 
such a course that would repay such exertion? The absur- 
dity of this supposition is so evident it needs no comment. 

The next special point of the writer’s is of exclusiveness. 
He finds the aim of these fraternities to be exclusiveness, 
they are alienated from each other and from outsiders, this 
he declares contrary to God’s established law of human 
society, and in furtherance of his opinion he cites China 
and Japan as examples of the manifest workings of this 
principle, when expanded. Thus he carries out the idea till 
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it becomes ridiculous. No fraternities are founded on this 
principle as here stated, which would be fatal to their first 
interests. The exclusiveness as the writer calls it, which 
exists among them, is simply the claiming of their mem- 
ber’s exertion in their own behalf. That he shall do all in 
his power towards the furtherance of the welfare and prosper- 
ity of the organization of which he is a member. This is 
no more than is expected of every man, in all his varied 
relations, social, political and religious; no more than what 
every man voluntarily offers. In whatever land or nation 
our lot is cast, it is expected of us and we readily acquiesce, 
that we will do all in our power even to the endangering of 
our lives for its advancement. But what civilized person 
dreams of securing this by pursuing a course analogous to the 
heathen Chinee’s. The bugbear exclusiveness if the writer 
will examine it more closely narrows itself down to a rivalry, 
an eurnest striving for ascendancy, a demand for the mem- 
bership’s strict attention. But man is bound by too many 
strong counter ties for him thus exclusively to promote one 
object to the detriment of others. Theoretically with tele- 
scopic eye the writer may behold in the dim vista of futurity 
a microscopic speck of danger the result of the principle of 
exclusiveness engendered by these fraternities, and exerting 
his imagination he may see this speck grown into a moun- 
tain, endangering the workings and laws of society and 
government, but practically we can assure him and all who 
tremble at his picture that no such a result is possible. 

Whether this governing principle curiosity is a safe 
one to be guided by, he does not clearly determine. Mani- 
festing itself as he affirms, it, in our opinion, could be pro- 
ductive of no frightfully dangerous consequences. On the 
contrary it would be a dormant, inert principle productive 
of neither good nor evil. 

That these fraternities are antagonistic to a proper de- 
votion to the college studies we deny. Many make excel- 
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lence in this respect a qualification for admittance and all 
reward, and do all in their power to promote a member’s 
advancement. No stronger inducement for untiring effort 
in all quarters is offered than that held forth by them, and 
for no purpose will a member strive more faithfully than 
the knowing that he is thus promoting his fraternity’s in- 
terest. 

The initiated man the writer affirms is no longer curious 
but an exciter of curiosity in others, a stool pigeon to allure 
and entice outsiders. A curious transformation certainly. 
Especially noticeable as the change is instantaneous. 

But we suppose the young man is now initiated, to what 
privileges is he admitted, the writer asks, and he further 
says are they mental, moral or social? Every one knows 
that these organizations are not primarily designed for the 
promotion of mental or moral culture, though indirectly 
they may have such a tendency, exciting to advancement, 
restraining from excesses. Their true sphere however is in 
the social realm, and herein lies their usefulness and worth. 
Is a member in trouble, where will he find such sympathiz- 
ing friends as among his brotherhood? Is he successful, 
who will so heartily rejoice with him as they? Is he striv- 
ing after any end, who will give him such material aid, so 
strenuously assist him? Besides what a closer and more 
enduring bond of friendship it opens up, with what firmer 
ties it binds men together, engendering at once relations 
the most intimate, firm and true. Contrary to all that is 
said against them, their advantages and benefits in this res- 
spect will ever be a strong inducement to American students 
to join them. 

Again, why is it, he asks, that a secret society man de- 
sires to create the impression that he knows something 
which others should desire to know? We are not aware 
that such is the case. Neither do we believe that outsiders 
think thus. Why should he act thus? The writer an- 
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swers because he has been fearfully duped. That is men 
enter these societies, find the opposite of what they ex- 
pected, and then immediately set to work to bring in as 
many others as possible,and to this end spend money, time 
and thought. This the writer would have us believe is a 
picture of these societies. Is it necessary to state that it is 
altogether incorrect? Would not such proceedings be 
worse than folly? Could such a state of things be kept 
secret? Must it not have leaked out? And then who 
would join them? That the contrary is the case their pros- 
perity, strength and influence too plainly tells. College 
Secret Societies much resemble those other large secret or- 
ganizations which are gaining such a power in our land, and 
if their rapid growth and strength is to be taken as the 
opinion of the American people on this subject, 7. e. of secret 
organizations, it 18 flattering in the extreme. 

The latter part of the paper is filled with ridiculous and 
improbable suppositions, proof for which is wanting and 
must ever be wanting to the uninitiated. 

Thus have we cursorily reviewed this paper, no one signs 
it, and nothing does it contain, but misrepresentations, meet 
offspring. The false light in which Nemo represents these 
fraternities has elicited this reply. As the reader will ob- 
serve we have only tried to show the weakness, incorrect- 
ness and ridiculousness of his own arguments, and have not 
exerted ourselves to bring forth a vigorous defense. Let 
the societies speak for themselves until a more potent ad- 
versary compasses them, their own intrinsic merit can suc- 
cessfully do their battles. S. S. M. 
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Pipe anh Len Shetehes. 


By Kart. 


TROUBADOUR. 
! 


Alas! how deep are hereditary prejudices! How prone we are to 
conform to our fathers’ opinions, and to cherish those sentiments only. 
which are entertained by those among whom we are more intimately as- 
sociated. How slow we are to question the virtue of those impressions 
by which we feel ourselves influenced—how unwilling to tear away the 
mask of Fancy and behold the Truth ! 

But when some adventurous man, mere daring than his fellows, wan- 
ders back in the past, he is astonished upon discovering therein, despite 
the corruptions of society and the unholy influences of the church, ele- 
ments of an art, and of a literature of which many a more pretentious era 
might be justly proud. He finds beneath the mailed armor of the knight 
the warm heart of a modern gentleman, and often beneath the hood of 
the priest, the pure. calin faith of » modern Christian. Chaucer was but 
the medium through which to reproduce the songs of the Troubadours. 
and Martin Luther simply fulfilled the prophecies of Langlande, uttered 
centuries before. In a word, the antiquarian finds that in all eras the 
human heart has been the same, and that when the heart speaks, the 
voice of the present is no wore eloquent than the voice of the past. 

How mistaken we are if we suppose that, because the lips of the 
Troubadours are mute, the songs they sung were ephemeral, and suited 
only to the age in which they were pronounced. Richard Coeur de Lion 
figures in history as a rude and brutal man, and yet the stern old 
warrior has left behind him beautiful verses, few indeed, but sufficient to 
show that beneath the mailed breast was a heart as tender, as emotional 
as a woman's, and indeed, if we examine the minstrel songs of his time, 
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we shall find that often times the singer conforms to the demands which 
we make upon the poets of our day. 

Here is a selection from a Minnesinger of the 12th century. "Tis the 
song of an old man, who. after years of service in other lands, returns to 
his old home, and finds it ruined, deserted. His boyhood companions 
gone, and he sees among the many who pass before him not a single fa- 
miliar face. Listen how touchingly speaks the old Troubadour ! 


O where are hours departed fled ? 
Is life a dream, or true indeed ? 
Did a// my heart has fashioned 
From Funcy’s visitings proceed * 
Yes I have slept : and now unknown 
Are things to me best known before : 
The land, the people once my own— 
Where are they? They are here no more ! ! 
My boyhood’s friends, all aged, worn. 
Have fell in strife, or died at home ; 
Only the stream flows on forlorn— 
Alas that e’er such days should come! 
For he who knew me once so well 
Salutes me now as one estranged ; 
The very earth to me can tell 
Of naught but things perverted, changed. 


Have we anything in modern poetry that is better fitted to touch the 
heart, or has modern poetry any stanza that surpasses in beauty the four 
closing lines just repeated? And is the Troubadour element dead, or is 
the language of the heart immortal? Do not these beautiful sentiments, 
these tender emotions, wake a strain of music from every human soul. 
and is not the language of these sweet singers reproduced by every mod- 
ern poet who speaks to us now ? 

Moore in hi- sweet heart songs. and Byron in bis better moments are 
seldom more eloquent than Vogelweide of the 12th century, and Bryant 
only awakens the lyre of the past in his charming studies from nature. 
And here is a war song—expressive and stirring : 


It pleases me when the lancers bold 
Set men and armies flying 

When the air is filled with the wild hurrahs. 
Of the soldiers charging, crying. 


Lances and swords and stained helms 
And shields dismantled and broken, 
On the verge of the bloody battle scene, 

The field of wrath betoken. 
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SOPHOMORE. 


What a great day it was for them and how happy they were! ©. we 
really envied the emotion that brought out the smiles upon their faces, 
and the enthusiasm that kindled such a rich glow upon their cheeks as 
the new fledged Sophomores took their seats for the first time upon the 
other side of the chapel! How they rushed to secure them and how sig- 
nificant were the glances cast over their shoulders at the timid new- 
comers grouped together upon their right! How nice it is to have some 
one to look down upon! To be sure, the partition dividing Soph and 
Fresh was very slight, but the gulf between them was immense—they 
both felt this, and the Sophomore was dignified, studiously dignified, the 
Freshman meek, conspicuously meek. Although we had been hustled 
away up alongside of the grave doctors, so close to them that they, in a 
moment of mental abstraction, might with impunity rest their feet upon 
our shoulders, still we actually forgot our last year’s dignity and joined in 
the enthusiasm at the other end of the aisle. 

O, if there ‘s a time in a student's life when the acme of greatness 
seems to be attained, when he detects in himself an inclination to strut. 
when the fit of his garments is marvelous, and the part in his back hair 
mathematically exact, it is just at the beginning of the Sophomore year 
—and if there is a time when his days are dark, when his inmost soul is 
troubled. perplexed and harrowed, when he is entizely indifferent alike to 
boots and to back hair, it is at the end of the second year. There are the 
fires, the cane rushes, the annual circus. Prof. Cromwell. and the ‘‘ smoke 
outs,”’ and they are all very nice, but then comes the delir/um—the math- 
ematical tremens, when one sees nothing but sines, cosines, parabolas and 
hyperbolas revolving, in the long midnight hours, before his eyes, until 
he feels some circle tightening around his neck, and some awful triangle 
dangling around his feet preparatory to boxing him up in a square. 
Alas! as we called to mind the trials about to fall upon the heads of’ the 
enthusiasts, we thought how thankful they should be that in their beau- 
tiful present none of the shadows of the future were permitted to mingle 
—but the recollection of those trials chilled our ardor and made us feel 
sad. 


CARMINA. 


There was a very important meeting held away up in the fourth story 
of East, just under the roof, about two years ago. Of course, there are 
a great many important meetings held, not only in East, but in North 
and West as well; indeed, it would be be cruel to imagine that there has 
ever been a meeting held that was not ‘mportant—-more or less; but this 
meeting was unusually important, for there were only four of us who 
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knew anything about it. Jack had grouped us around a long table in the 
centre of the room, had arranged a great number of long pipes upon it 
after his own inimitable artistie style, had drawn up the spittoons in an 
imposing line upon the floor and opened the meeting with a few scratches 
upon an old violin. 

‘You see,” says he, ‘* our carmina ain't quite up to the mark. The 
paper is poor, the songs badly arranged, and without saying anything at 
all that would call into question the judgment or the ability of the gentle- 


men from whose mature minds it has sprung, Minerva-like, I find myself 
justified in saying that it ain't worth half what we feel ourselves bound to 


consider it.” 

Here Jack paused and smoked vehemently—great clouds floated over 
his head and hung upon the frame work of a convulsive kerosene lamp 
which dangled, like Mohammed's coffin, in mid air, until he looked like 
Jupiter enthroned upon Olympus, surrounded with all those classical 
clouds we read of. 

‘* Now,”’ he continued, *‘ we must get out a new one—we must have 
new songs, with a sprinkling of waltzes, and galops, and jigs: and what 
we wish in particular is a song which will mention the faculty, the college, 
the students, their trials, their joys and their amusements in college and 
in town, and the song must contain only three stanzas.”” 

Jack meant what he said; we concurred, adjourned, met again and one 
of the four passed in the following song now in print and soon to be is- 
sued. It sets out with our government. our locality, our prestige : 

There is an ancient faculty most ancient in renown, 
That rules an ancient college built in ye ancient town ; 


The town is in the inland, far from ye ancient sea. 
About the middle of the State of New-Jer-ze. 


The song proceeds to notice the literary tone of Princeton, the grext 


state of poverty to which the students are sometimes reduced, and the 
adroit manner in which opulency is attained. 
The town is full of talent, and lager beer saloons ; 
The boys sometimes get ‘‘ dead broke ’’ and pawn their old spittoons, 
But this thing doesn’t last lorg, the reason you shall see,— 
We always borrow when we're short in New-Jer-ze. 


Then is stated the manner in which leisure hours are spent : the emotions 


unto which all young hearts are susceptible. and then the song abruptly 


closes. 


We spend our leisure moments beside ye ancient girls. 
All powdered up, and lovely in chignon and gay curls ; 
They aheays smash our hearts, although it strange may be. 
The same girls smashed our fathers’ hearts in New Jer ze 
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This verse met with general dissatisfaction. but we hear that it has 
crept clandestinely into the manuscript of the forthcoming carmina—now 
in the hands of Jack and soon to be passed over to the students. 


ALLIGATOR. 


A kind hearted gentleman in the South, whom we have never met, 
but for whose kindness we will ever be grateful, sent us a little pet some 
time ago, which. soon after its arrival, became a universal favorite. It 
was a little alligator, eight inches long, agile as a cricket. tough as a pine 
knot and about as jaw-ly a brute as we ever met. He had not been with 
us for more than twenty-four hours before the baser propensities of his 
nature began to appear, and. upon further development, we, chummy 
and I, became fully convinced that he he must be distantly related to the 
| monkey tribe. 

The aquarium was put against the steam heater upon the top of a 
piano stool, making it about three feet from the floor. Allie would roll 
around in the mud, crawl up and sun himself on a float all nicely enough 
as long as any one was near, but the moment our backs were turned 
Allie’s nose would raise above the side of the aquarium, two brilliant 
little eyes would peep cautiously around, out would come first one 
paw, then another. until he would perch himself entirely out of water up- 
on the side of his habitation, his tail in mid air, appearing about as ridic- 
lous as one of Mr. Hawkins’ Indian elephants. All at once he would 
fall to the floor like a lump of dough, invariably landing on his nose, and 
after shaking himself’ into his original shape, would put his head along- 
side of the main steam pipe and speculate upon the nature of the many 
queer things he saw about him. He insisted upon doing just as he pleas- 
ed and seemed determined to acquaint himself’ with everything about our 
room at once. There was not a corner to be found in our apartment with 
which he was not familiar. nor a single old shoe in which he had not 
sometime crawled. He was under our feet, under our rock ers or in our 
hats constantly. Sometimes he would be missing fora day or two. when 
eventually, he would be found snugly curled up in some cast off slipper, 
or else in the bottom of a waste paper basket. 

He was shrewd, too, awfully shrewd, and it was impo-sible to get the 
hest of him. You could pick him up, hold him in the palm of your hand, 
and he would lie there as motionless as a Dutch doughnut. but all the 
while he is devising some means of getting your fore-finger into his mouth. 
You could rock on him, tread on him, or throw him up against the wall, 
and he would show the greatest patience and the most commendable res- 
ignation, but the very instant you attempted to grasp him by the front 
paw he would lash his tail and fight desperately for his independence. 
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His bodily wants were few ; indeed, for over three months, he never ate 
anything and his rigid economy seemed only to increase his mischievous- 
ness. We will never forget how astonished he was upon our lighting a 
parlor match. Entering the room one night, Allie was seen over by the 
steam pipes apparently enjoying the moonlight which streamed over the 
floor. At the crack of the match and the glare of the light, Allie was 
astounded, and, raising upon his front paws, regarded us with a look of 
wonder : as we touched the gas, and the room became suddenly aglow, he 
raised himself ‘‘ on all fours’’ and extended his jaws as if to say, ‘ By 
Jove; old fellow, you have the shortest nights up here I ever saw.’’ His 
love for light amounted to a passion; where the sun shone brightest, 
where the gas light fell richest was Ais place. He was never satisfied with 
simply noticing things; he was never happy until he he’d examined every- 
thing to the minutest detail. He was not content with simply going 
around a thing, but he must go over it, under it, “x it if it was possible. At 
times, when he was exceedingly troublesome and when his body was un- 
der our feet, or pinched by our rockers, we used to throw a book upon 
the floor and then Allie would give us no more trouble. If he could only 
get a book, his happiness was complete. He would at first approach it 
cautiously as though it were something dangerous. Then, as he became 
better acquainted, he would catch hold of it and try to pull it over by his 
favorite corner, near the steam pipes; finding this always impossible he 
would crawl slowly up on the one side of it, and roll lazily off on the other; 
then he would withdraw a little and philosophize upon it, until at last he 
would run his head under the top, between the back and the contents. 
crawl under and stay there concealed until morning. Suddenly Allie dis- 
appeared ; no news has ever come from him, and were not two of his 
brothers on their way northward to meet us, we would erect a little paste- 
board monument over by the steam pipes to his memory. 





Olla-podrida. 


Olla-pobvita. 


First among the current events which the editors of the Lit. have been 

wont to notice in their November issue is 

Tue Last CoMMENCEMENT, 

but the College World has already given so full an account as to render it 
unnecessary for us to say much on that head. We would however express 
our pleasure at the fact that the 124th Annual Commencement was in every 
respect a fitting indication of the spirit of progress that animates us. The 
College has made every effort to move onward, and the rapidity of her ad- 
vance, as was shown by the large attendance of celebrities in every walk 
of life and from every part of the country, fixes the eyes of the land upon 
us once more. 

The friends of the College universally expressed themselves pleased at 
the symptoms of progress manifest, and especially at the prophecies fre- 
quently made with regard to the size of the incoming class. These pre- 
dictions the Yale Courant wittily suggests were such as to sensibly di- 
minish the fervency of the prayers made in the Yale College Chapel for the 
prosperity of sister institutions. 

Tae Fresuman Chass 
it now seems is not as large as it was expected to be, (probably from special 
Divine interference lest the none too fervent prayers in the Yale College 
Chapel for the welfare of other institutions should be converted into male- 
dictions, ) but we have little ground to object to them on the score of num- 
bers, as only two or three institutions surpass us in this respect, and still less 
to object to their quality. We may, perhaps, be allowed to here express the 
hope that this class may be true to all the expectations formed of them. We 
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trust that they will remember that each student owes it to his college to re- 
gard her advancement as in a certain degree, a personal and sacred trust. 
Let every member of the class that has just come among us make his college 
life a most positive protest against the Philistinism, to use the word current 
in Germany, the sordid habits of feeling and thinking, the bread-and-butter 
views of truth that exercise a corroding influence upon so many of our in- 
Let him remember that it is the chief end of man to be felt as a 


stitutions. 
If he acts in accordance 


living power in the society in which he moves. 
with this view now, he must reap its good results hereafter. 
Students and study are or should be correlative ideas. It is therefore an 
easy passage to the 
CHANGES IN THE CURRICULUM, 


which have been by no means few or insignificant. To the studies of the 


Senior Class decided additions have been made, in making International 
Law and Political Science with Woolsey’s work as the text-book an elective, 
and in adopting as a text-book in the Science of Language Whitney’s Lec- 
tures. Notwithstanding the use of Whitney it should, however, be remarked. 
that Prof. Packard has not altogether given up his lecturing as was evidenced 
a few days ago by a very satisfactory explanation of ‘* Accent, as Rhythmical 
and Logical."’ It has been decided that in the grading in Greek of the 
Senior Class, hereafter the acquaintance of the student with the lectures on 
Greek Literature will determine half the result of the examinations. In 
French the Seniors are almost wholly occupied in rendering English into 
French, and in German are reading Goethe’s Egmont, the recitation being 
conducted almost entirely in German. As regards the Physical Sciences, 
a great step forward has been taken in, as is now the case, giving every 
student who desires it, opportunity for laboratory practice in Chemistry. The 
interest taken in this department is a just compliment to the beauty of the 
Professor's experiments which could hardly be more perfect. The black 
art, we may notice, is making so profound an impression on many minds 
that ordinary furniture gives way to the implements of research as in the 
mansion of Cavendish. As it regards the studies of other years very little 
change has been made aside from the fact that there is an increased strin- 
gency in insisting upon the fulfillment of every requirement. 
While the course of study has received the modifications noticed, some 
CHANGES IN THE FacuLry 

have also occurred. Though several months have elapsed since the depar- 
ture of Dr. Welling for a more congenial sphere of labor, we deem it but 
right to set on record here our appreciation of the services he rendered dur- 
ing his short stay among us, by illustrating in himself the true literary spirit, 
and in stimulating some to the careful study of literature to which they 
would not have been attracted, had it not been for his example and sugges- 
Dr. Welling’s inaugural address as President of the Columbian Col- 


tions. 
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lege at Washington, breathing as it does, the mild and dewy air of delightful 
studies, calls to mind at the same time the extent of our own loss and the 
gain of our sister college. Our regret at the departure of Dr. Welling is, ina 
measure, tempered by the fact that Prof. Guyot is so far restored to health 
as to be able to lecture to the Junior Class. As a substitute for his instruc- 
tions we have been receiving until within a few days a course of lectures 


from 
Pror. B. Warernouse Hawkixs, 


late of Sydenham, England, and recently connected with the movement 
toward securing a Zoological Museum for the Central Park in New York. 
The object of the lecturer has been to exhibit the ‘‘ Unity of Design in the 
Animal Kingdom,”’ with special reference to the fossils of the different geo- 
logical epochs to come under our notice subsequently. The lectures have 
been greatly increased in attractiveness by the life-like, illustrative sketches 
which flowed from the fingers of the speaker almost as rapidly as words from 
his mouth. It gives us great pleasure to chronicle the fact that Prof. Haw- 
kins, (so the ‘* Calendar“ seems to indicate, ) is hereafter to occupy a place 
in the Princeton Faculty as Lecturer on Paleontology. In the absence of a 
regular resident Professor of English Literature, 


Pror. Joun S. Harr, 


a graduate and former professor of this college, has been employed to deliver 
a course of lectures covering the period between Ch&ucer and Shakespeare. 
There has been much to commend in the spirit in which he has approached 
his themes, but the research to which he has himself stimulated his pupils, 
seems to’ have led some to suspect that in his lecture on Chaucer’s life, 
he has followed too closely the guidance of William Godwin, whose tendency 
to exercise the constructive imagination, was treated by the critics of his 
time withno great tenderness. Representing, as we are, the sentiments of 
the students, we feel obliged to state that Prof. Hart seemed to many to be 
somewhat of a martinet, not infrequently interrupting an eloquent passage 
by a steady look, intended to be as black as that of the Olympian thunderer, 
at come conveyer of domestic mail. Just as the students of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, were.wever more prompted to lounge on the bridge over the Cam, 
than when Dr. Whewell rode along and told them that ‘a bridge is a place 
of transit not a place of lounge,’’ so students are ever prompted to manifest 
increased disrespect when little derelictions receive extraordinary attention. 
We have thus spoken briefly of the more important changes in the Faculty. 
The most striking indication of our 


- 


PuysicaL Procress, 


we find in the massive library building whose foundatiou has just been laid. 
Enough has already been done to assure us of its future architectural beauty, 
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and of what is perhaps more important in this realistic age, its capacity. 
While speaking of the building, it is not inappropriate to say a word of 


Tue VoiumeEs, 


it will contain. Among the books we already have, the relics, it should be 
understood, of two conflagrations, there are not a few of very considerable 
value, and notably so are some editions of the classics and some copies of 
the old English divines and philosophers. The character of the works now 
being added to the store in a most judicious and systematic way, points very 
clearly to our possession in a few years of a library that will be an efficient 
aid in learned research as well as in that elaborate skimming, complimentatily 
called college study. We note among the most recent additions, copies of 
Kant, Fichte and Schelling in the original and in the latest editions, Stall- 
baum’s Plato, philological writings of Curtius, Diez and others, and the 
original of Ueberweg’s recent philosophical works. Surely these are auspi- 
cious tokens. 

As we speak of the new library it is appropriate to mention the fact that 
funds given to the College for the establishment of a 

DerartMent or Science, 

have just become productive, and that there is a rumor that an effort will be 
made to give us within two years a completely organized Scientific School. 
Those who are acquainted with the history of the College and know that Dr. 
Maclean, the father of*the Ex-President, through his pupil the senior Silli 
man, laid the foundation of scientific culture in America, and those acquaint- 
ed with the discoveries of Prof. Henry, will rejoice in seeing Princeton thus 
alive to the necessity of maintaining her scientific as well as her political and 
theological reputation. 

With regard to 

FeLLowsuirs, 


the great means for the advance of our scholastic standard, it is pleasant to 
note the fact that two more have been established, one in History, and another 
in the Modern Languages, in addition to the four already existing. The prize 
most recently founded is 
Tue Dicktyson, 

yielding $60 to the member of the Junior Class, who writes the best essay 
on some topic connected with the Relations of Religion and Culture. Hav- 
ing thus spoken of the most prominent topics of interest, very little remains 
to be said. Prof. Cromwell has made his yearly visit, the political celebra- 
tion around the ‘‘cannon”’ has taken place in due form, and the College echoes 
the song of the brook 


** Men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever.”’ 
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Our readers will notice that we have said nothing of the death of Mr. T. 
B. Pryor. We would gladly lay a garland, or, if we could, a wreath of ama- 
ranth npon the grave of the departed, but understanding that a tribute has 
been offered in another portion of this issue, we abstain from introducing an 
expression of our sorrow into a record of trivial events. 


PERSONALS. 


41. Z. S. Clagett, Democratic candidate for the Maryland Senate. 

47. McKnight, Examining Surgeon of N. W. Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

‘49. Archibald Sterling, U. S. District Attorney, Baltimore, Md. 

*69. A. A. Lyon, practicing medicine at Columbus, Miss. 

‘9. T. Lyon, Chancellor of Fifth District of Miss. 

65. T. W. Hunt, studying at Berlin. 

66. Boyd, studying at Berlin. 

66. Dr. Hunt, studying at Berlin. 

67. W. H. Katzenbach, Physician at Bellevue Hospital, New York City. 

68. Armstrong, practicing law at Hagerstown, Md. 

68. Brewster, studying law in Poughkeepsie. 

68. Davie, practicing law at Louisville, Ky. 

68. Dorrance, Lawyer at Wilkes Barre, Pa. 

68. Howell, married in July, 1871. 

68. Matthews, practicing law in Columbus, Miss. 

*68. McCullagh, preaching in Germantown, Pa. 

*68. Rommel, l'utor in Greek at Princeton College. 

68. ‘ Buck’ Schley, occupying his time in bringing up Buck Jr. in the 
way he should go. 

68. E. M. Turner, Tutor in Belles Lettres at Princeton College. 

68. G. A. Van Wagener, Physician at Bellevue Hospital, New York City. 

‘68. Waugh, at Plattsmouth, Neb. 

68. Weissinger, Lawyer at Louisville, Ky. 

69. Crusoe, farming in Lowdnes Co., Miss. 

69. Ewing, practicing law in Uniontown, Pa. 

*69. Hageman, Lawyer at Princeton. 

‘69. Harrison, Gambling at Columbus, Miss. 

69. Rosebro, preaching at Statesville, N. C. 

69. Young, farming in Lowdnes Co., Miss. 

*70. Hooper, studying at Berlin. 

‘70. A. Henry, member.of Princeton Seminary. 

'70. Suplee, a middler at Princeton Seminary. 

’70. Kelly, attending Princeton Seminary. 

71. C. Barrett, studying Metaphysics at Edinburg. 
. W. Barrett, in Drug business at Springfield, Ill. 
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1. J. Carter, studying Medicine at home, near Wheeling, W. Va. 
W. Carter, in business at Newark, N. J. 


1. Coles, at Theological Seminary, Boston, Mass. 


. Cook, in Mescer & Co's Pottery, Trenton. Matrimonial prospects 
fair. 
. Chambers, Teaching at Freehold, N. J. 


1. Darst, studying Medicine at Dayton, O. 
1. Fenton, reading Law in Baltimore, Md. 
1. Glenn, at Home. 


. Hamill, teaching at Lawrenceville, N. J. 


1. A. Happer, studying Languages at Berlin. 


. O. Happer, Engineer out West. 

. Higgins, Travelling for his heath. 

- Hoes, at Princeton Seminary. 

. Hornblower, at Allegheny City—resting before he begins his Theo- 
logical course. 


1. Joline, (chub) poling Law at Trenton. 


Kerr, Teaching at Lawrenceville, N. J. 


71. Laird, Teaching at Princeton, N. J. 


- Leaman, at Union Seminary, N. Y. 


1. Mack, Attending Princeton Seminary. 
1. Marshall, si ” _ 


71. Mayers, 


+s a 


. Mateer, 
- McClean, “g * 7 
- McCaslin, at Alleghany Seminary. 
. Mixsell, studying Law at Phillipsburg, N. J. 


1. A. Miller, reading Law at Carlisle, Pa. 


. C. Miller, studying Medicine in Philadelphia. 

Michael, poling Medicine at Baltimore—going under the name of 
Country and Greeny. 

. Nave, Missionary (perhaps). 


1. Owen, at Drew Seminary, N. Y. 


. Patterson, Speculator, St. Pauls, Minn. 

Pennington, attending school of Mines. 

. S. Perry, at Princeton Seminary. 

. Richards, studying Law at Columbia Law School, New York City. 


1. Ryerson, reading Law at Newark. 


1. Seeley, Taking care of his eyes, at home, Amity, N. Y. 

. Sooy, at Drew Seminary, N. Y. 

1. Stewart, studying Law at Columbia Law School, New York City. 
. Stein, Teaching. 


71. Terbell, Farming. 


. Todd, studying law at Carlisle, Pa. 
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‘71. Van Cleve, in Princeton Seminary. 

71. Van Renselear, st dying medicine in Philadelphia. 

‘71. Williams, teaching out West. 

71. H. Wilson, at Princeton Seminary. 

‘72. A. Van Deventer, attending Lectures at Bellevue Hospital, New 
York City. 

‘72. C. Riggs, poling History at home, Constantinople, Turkey. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


We have received a pamphlet entitled, ‘‘ Yale and Harvard, Boat Rac- 
ing.’’ The object of which is to render accessible the printed facts and com- 
ments concerning their late boating controversy. Contents. —The Worcester 
Races of 1870. The Advocate-Courant Controversy. The Rowing Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges. Historical outline of the past. Proposed 
system for the future. 

We would call the attention of a'l, who are interested in the future suc- 
cess of college aquatic sports, to this pamphlet. It may be obtained at the 
College bookstore, New Haven, Conn. 

We have also received copies of ‘‘ The American Educational Monthly,” 
published by J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., New York. A magazine especially 
devoted to scientific and educational interests. 


CUTTINGS. 


Weary professor to puzzled Sub-Freshman. ‘‘ How old are you?”’ 
‘* Twenty-nine, sir.’’ ‘‘ Very well, you have age in your favor.”’ 


A moral worth learning. 


E’en smallest fleas have lesser fleas, 
Upon their backs to bite ‘em, 

And these again have lesser fleas, 
And so on in-finitem. 

An important subject was suggested to a young speaker as suitable for a 
certain public oceasion. ‘‘I fear,’’ said he modestly, ‘I have not sufficient 
calibre for it." ‘‘ Poh! Poh!’’ said his friend, ‘‘ don’t be under any appre- 
hensions about your calibre ; depend upon it, they will find you bore enough. 

When Miss Cousins, the graduate of the St. Louis Law School was ban- 
quetted, she closed her speech as follows: Gentlemen, the sentinels of great 
ideas, which have kept lonely watch across the centuries, are calling to each 
other from mountain top to peak; ‘‘Watchman! Whatofthenight? Thenine- 
teenth century responds ;—Traveler ; the dawn usually breaks in the east, 
but lo! The morning cometh from the west; and the star of Wyoming 
and Wisconsin proclaims the birth of Freedom's daughter.’’ 

How’s this. ‘‘ When Adam and Eve partook of the tree of Knowledge, 
did they study the higher branches ?”* 
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An enthusiastic Yale student gazed long and earnestly through a telescope 
at the movement of Saturn, and afterwards discovered that he had been 
watching the receding head-light of a New York steamboat. 

Why is the man that don’t bet as bad as the man who does? Because he 


is no better. 
Latest kind of corn-cribs. Tight boots. For proof inquire of our friend 


from Baltimore. 

‘* Tell that man to take off his hat in court,’ said a judge the other morn- 
ing, to an officer. The offender, who turned out to be a lady, wearing the 
fashionable sailor hat, indignantly exclaimed, ‘‘Iam no man, sir!’ ‘‘Then,” 
said his honor, *‘I am no judge.”’ 

Soru.—Why are there so many genders to the German words ? 

Proressor.—Why in order to propagate the language of course. 

That the Tar-tars pitch their tents is a fixed fact. 

The poor man’s story.— The attic. 

** Brothers will you go with us?*’ is the closing ode of a female literary 
society. — Collegian. 

Pressed for time. —Egyptian mummies. 

This is re-freshing, as a ‘74 man said when ii formed by the registrar in 
June last, that Le had failed in his examinations. 

EUCHRED. 


Some students, one evening, o’erflowing with mirth, 
Would fain play a trick of marvelous worth, 

So quickly they brought from a neighboring field 

An innocent cow (unwilling to yield), ° 

And stored her away, in trembling fright, 

In a chamber where they were wont to recite, 

** Aha! how we wonder what Proffy wiil say, 

When he sees there's a four-legged Fresh. in the room, 
And no recitations to-morrow forenoon {”’ 


Next morning they wait him in anxious suspense, 

All wondering (and fearing) the stern consequence, 

And greeted with faces so dreadfully long, 

That he reckons at once that someching is wrong. 

** There’s a cow in the room, Professor !"’ they ery, — 

A smile on the lips, and joy in the eye, 

** Well, well,’’ said the Professor, with a dubious smile, 

‘* That such was the case | knew all the while ; 

For seeing the calves stand bleating without, é' 

I knew that a cow was somewhere about.” —College Herald. 


A student with one eye laid another a wager that he (the one eyed) saw 
more than the other. It was accepted. ‘‘ You have lost,’ says the first : 
[ can see two eyes in your face, and you can see only one in mine.— Ez. 

** Summer's gone and over, 
Fogs are falling down. 


And in the russet tinges 
Autumn's doing brown.’ 


’ 
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Connecting ln: between the animal and vegetable kingdom.—Hash. 
What is there so remarkable in this pun that at least thirty of our exchanges 
should think it worth publication? Nothing but hash could be served up so 
often. 


COLLEGE ITEMS. 


James Buchanan's life is being written by our late professor, Dr. James C. 
Welling. Knowing the Dr.’s distinguished ability as a writer, we feel assured 
that the work will be both valuable and interesting to all. 

The degree of Doctor of Philosophy was conferred on Joseph Karge, 
Professor of Modern Languages in Princeton College, at the late commence- 
ment exercises of Rutgers. 

Mr. J. B. Harbison, of Hartford, a graduate of Princeton College, has been 
appointed assistant professor in the University of Michigan. 

The leading colleges of the country had the following number of gradu- 
ates last year:—Harvard 157, Yale 103, Princeton 78, Dartmouth 68, Am- 
herst 59, Bowdoin 14, Cornell 40, Wesleyan, Conn., 23, Ohio Wesleyan 46, 
Hamilton 38, Columbia 31, Lafayette 31, Oberlin 28, Middlebury 15, Vassar 
21.—Ex. 

There are two hundred Japanese students in various institutions in the 
United States, preparing with the view of teaching in Japan. 

Resolved, with Darwin, that if we ‘ascend man’s genealogical tree far 
enough we shall find a monkey at the top. — Advocate. 

Mapison.—In the absence of the president, the Seniors have no evidences 
of christianity whatever. ‘Tis hoped he will soon return. 

Amuerst.—The college buildings have been improved generally during 
vacation, a steeple added to the Chapel, the Library building enlarged, a 
reading room prepared, and the Gymnasium refitted. 

The students of the Wisconsin State University have gone into ecstacies 
over their new President, Dr. Tombly. He is a ‘‘ down-easter,’’ and is 
spoken of as a *‘ wise man from the East.”’ 

The English declamation and composition prizes at Trinity College, Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, have been awarded to an American, Geo. Lochart 
Rives, of Virginia. : 

Fifty American Colleges admit women. 

The Catholic World, contains a review of Dr. McCosh's work on Christi- 
anity and Positivism. 

Apion Co.Lece, Michigan, after running down hill for several years, 
until its name was barely left, has had new blood infused into its veins, and 
nows bids fair to make itself known in the college world again. A new set 
of Professors has been -appointed.-— Cornell Era. 

Ruteers is said to have a freshman six feet and four inches in depth. 
He has to get out of bed to turn over. 
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Ya.e.—The abridgements of president Porter's Human Intellect, (con- 
centrated for the Senior Class) have arrived, and the agony was turned im- 
mediately. 

CoLumbBia CoLLeGe pays its president $8,000, and its professors $6,000 
per annum. Its property is worth more than three millions of dollars. 

The ‘* white-hatted philosopher ’’ catches it in this wise from the College 
Courant : Horace Greeley, LL.D., is reported as authority for the latest rule 
to secure profit from poultry. If it is desired to make them lay, he says, tie 
their legs together. and then they can’t stand up.— Chronicle. 

Bowpois.—General Chamberlain will not be inaugurated as president 
until next commencement. The course of study there has been changed, 
useful and practical works substituted for those which were chiefly disciplin- 
ary, and somewhat remote from the duties of active life. 

DartMoutH rejoices over a $4,000 telescope. Shall we ask again? 
When will our long expected instrument arrive ? 

Harvarp begins the year with a freshman class numbering 173. Cornell 
about 200. Yale 141. Princeton 95. Dartmouth 75. Bowdoin 72. Am- 
herst 62. Hamilton 50. 

The annual charges for tuition at Cornell have been raised from ten to 
fifteen dollars. 

There is said to be *‘ college in Iowa where the students govern the insti- 
tution, and have a sort of court-martial to try offenders. There are five 
young men and two young women on the court, and its judgmenfs are heeded 
by all the students.’’ With a few more young women on the court, who 
wouldn't belong to that College.— Ex. 

Yaie.—The papers are filled with long accounts of President Porter's 
inauguration. ‘* Among the notable persons present, were the Judges of the 
Superior Court of Connecticut, Senator Buckingham, Lieut. Gov. Tyler and 
ex-Lieut. Gov. Wayland ; and of the faculties of other colleges,—Chancellor 
Crosby, President McCook and Rev. Dr. MeCosh.”’ 

We notice in several of our exchanges highly exaggerated accounts of our 
late ** hazing difficulty."’ For the benefit of the public, we would state that 
these reports are almost entirely incorrect. The substance of the matter is 
this,—Five young gentlemen of the Sophomore Class being detected hazing 
a Freshman, were promptly dismissed from college for a short time. This 
of course occasioned an unusual amount of excitement, but as on many simi- 
lar occasions it all ended only in talk. The Class cut and other etcetera, 
which are published as ensuing, are all the production of some one trusting 
to his imagination for facts. 

The following beautiful modern Latin ode is offered to our poets for trans. 
lation : 


Sunt breves mundi rose, 
Sunt fugitive flores ; 

Frondes veluti annose, 
Sunt labiles honores. 
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Ve'neiss'me cursu 
Fluunt anni 
Sicut celeres venti, 
Sicut sagittce sapide, 
Fugiunt, evolant, evanescant. 
Nil durat wternum sub ceelo, 
Rapit omnia rigida sors ; 
Implacabile funesto telo, 
Ferit omnia livida mors. 
Est sola in colo quies, 
Juncunditas sincera, 
Voluptas pura 
Et sine nube dies. 

The Yale Courant, speaking of the length of the sermons delivered in the 
College Chapel says, they indicate a desire on the part of the preachers to 
realize the piace 

‘* Where congregations ne'er break up, 
Aud Sabbaths have no end.” 

The ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress’’ has been trans.ated into Chinese, and furnish- 
ed with illustrations by native artists. 

At the Easter competitive examination of Edinburgh University, a young 
woman won the scholarship, but the faculty refused to grant it on the ground, 
that although women are entitled to tuition, the University prizes belong 
to men exclusively. The result was that the professor of Chemistry became 
disgusted, and a general disturbance ensued. When the women were on the 
point of calling out victory! Dr. Christison, physician to the Queen, in- 
formed the professors, that ‘* the highest lady in the realm" had instructed 
him to represent to them that she greatly disapproved of women studying 
medicine. This turned the scale, and the motion to ‘ put young women on 
the same footing as young men,"’ was voted down by a majority of one.— 
Chronicle. 

lowa University has thrown open its doors in all its departments to 
ladies. 

The Presbyterians are to establish an academy in Salt Lake City. No 
student with more than one wife will be admitted to the honors of a first-class 
diploma. 

Suat. Women EXTER ovr Co.__eces?—Many of our institutions are 
having this question forcibly presented to them for their decision. The 
actions of the fair sex in this respect are characterized by a determination 
which shows that they are bent on gaining the day. With note books and 
pencils they quietly take a seat in the lecture rooms, leaving the astonished 
faculties to deliberate at their leisure whether they shall be received or not. 
The different actions of the students too show that they are also perplexed 
as to what course they shall pursue. At Williams several ladies desired to 
attend a course of lectures, among them the wife of the lecturer and the 
wile of the president of the college, but the students said ‘‘ No.”’ 
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‘\ 
On the other hand another of our exchanges in commenting upon this 


same subject says, that all ladies desiring te enter their college will be re- 
ceived with open arms. This subject, so interesting, has not yet been pre- 
sented to Princeton, but shoul! it ever, we feel assured that neither of these 
extreme courses would be pursued. 

A learned German theologian has found out that there are a few more 
than forty-four million devils. 

The Yale Courant says that the juvenile unwashed, are employed to 
read pony there during the hard cramming incident to examination week. 
Their literary attainments must be decidedly superior to those of the youth- 
ful natives found in our streets. 

The Nassau Literary Magazine we think is the best college magazine we 
receive. Its typographical appearance is very fine, and the tone and style of 
the articles are in keeping with its appearance.— University Echo. 

In the 49 Catholic colleges of this country there are 555 professors ; 248 
priests ; 7,167 students ; and 205,000 volumes in the libraries. 

An effort is being made to raise $50,000 to endow the Baptist College at 
MeMinnsville, Cal. 

The overseers of the charity fund of Amherst College, which now ex- 
ceeds $70,000, voted unanimously, at a recent meeting, that any student, who 
uses intoxicating drinks as a beverage or tobacco in any form, shall forfeit 
thereby the right of assistance therefrom. 

President Caswell and Professor Chace of Brown University, have an- 
nounced their intentions of resigning. The President's resignation to date 
from the close of the present academic year. 

Harvarp has 92 professors, a library containing 187,000 volumes, and an 
income of $185,000. 

Wiuiams has graduated 15 presidents of colleges. 

Professor Peters of Hamilton College Observatory, announces the dis- 
covery of a new planet, a star of the eleventh magnitude. This is the thir- 
teenth discovery by Professor Peters. 

Attendance on chapel exercises is voluntary in the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

A lustful Turk has packed his wor'dly goods, consisting of a pound of 
opium, a meerschaum pipe, and a scimetar, and started for Amherst College. 

The elective system of Harvard University, which two years ago did not 
begin till the Junior year, and allowed the free choice of only ten studies 
even to Seniors, now extends to the Sophomore year, and making every 
Senior study elective, offers thirty-three courses to be pursued. 

The best fencer at Heidleberg last year, was an American from Kansas, 
and the greatest beer drinker a Kentuckian.— Ex. 

They have an excellent way at Brunswick, Maine, of doing away with all 
electioneering for their literary societies. ‘‘ The new students are divided 
equally, each society taking half.’’ 
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Vassar CoLLEGe seems to be the scape-goat to bear off the superfluous 
wit of many of our exchanges. 

Movntaiy Day is an institution peculiar to Williams. Two days in each 
year, one in the Spring, the other, in the Autumn, are set apart on which 
those wishing it can visit the beautiful mountain peaks surrounding the 
College. 

The regularity with which college jokes go the rounds of the different 
journals is really wonderful. Starting in Maine you may trace them through 
every exchange even to the Pacific. 

Yae has also had a hazing difficulty. Three members of the Sophomore 
class being detected in the act of ** putting through "’ a ‘75 man, by the land- 
lady in whose house he roomed, were. on her complaint at the police station, 
arrested and held to bail. The faculty of course heard of it. To avert the 
summary and severe action which it was expected they would take against 
the offenders, it was agreed that the two lower classes should pledge them- 
selves to abstain from hazing and the like during their college course, and 
that the two upper classes should add to this a petition asking for a remis- 
sion of the expected punishment. This action has ave learn procured the de- 
sired result.— Vale Couraut. 

Intense excitement has been created since Professor Eaton made the as- 
tounding discovery, that this globe will support life only twenty-six million 
years longer. — Ex. 

The erection of magnificent new university buildings is contemplated at 
Berlin. They will be the largest of any designed for that purpose in the 
world. —Collegiun. 

Of about four hundred students of the University of Leipsic, who joined 
the German army, in the late European war, sixty-two perished ; of whom, 
twelve died of disease, two by accident, and forty-eight were killed on the 
battle-field. A funeral celebration to their memory was held by the Uni- 
versity. 

Brown University has raised about two hundred dollars for the Chicago 
relief fund. 

Professor Clarke met with a bad accident by falling on his back from a 
pear tree, a distance of about twenty feet. It was at first thought that he 
had injured his spine, but he is now able to be out again. 

Cornet University.—The trustees at a meeting just closed, created 
four additional chairs. The chair of American History has been filled by 
the appointment of Geo. W. Greene, author of the ‘Life of General Greene ;”’ 
that of Rhetoric, by Rev. C. C. Schackford, of Harvard ; that of Architec- 
ture by Charles Babcock, of Yale ; and a sixth professorship of pure Mathe- 
matics, by James E. Oliver, of Harvard. This makes the members of the 
new chairs this year eight, and the whole number of persons actually en- 
gaged in instruction fifty one. The numbfer of students in attendance is over 
700. A new course of study has also been decided on, embracing literature, 
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history and political science, to be known as the course of letters, and lead 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Letters. It will rejuire five ea s study.— 
New York Times. 

The credit of organizing a college in this country on the principle of al- 
lowing the students to select the studies they are to pursue, is due to Thomas 
Jefferson, and it was first put in operation in the University of Virginia. He, 
too, it was, who proposed to treat college students as men, and not as boys. 
In the University he founded, and which was so long the pride of the South, 
there was no marking for recitations, no fines for absence from chapel 
exercises, no conduct rules, such as are often posted up in juvenile school 
rooms. The students are presumed to be gentlemen, and to understand the 
obligations they are under to society and to their teachers. This college 
confers no honorary degrees whatever ; but it permits any person after attend- 
ing lectures one year, to present himself for examination for any degree 
which the college confers, the candidate pledging himself that he has ‘‘neither 
given nor received assistance.’’— Exchange. 

Harvarp University. — This institution has commenced its fall term with 
about 400 students. During the summer it has called Rev. Cyrus S. Rich- 
ards, LL.D., from Union Academy at Meriden, N. H., to become the princi- 
pal of the Preparatory Department, and Hon. F. L. Cardozo, a colored 
man, and graduate of Oxford, England, late Secretary of State for South 
Carolina, to be professor of Latin. The new theological school opens with 
ten students; tuition and room free. It may be doubted whether there is 
any other college in the land, or perchance in the world, where collegiate 
tuition is so low; only nine dollars a year.—Congregationalist. 

Matthew F. Maury has accepted the presidency of the University of Ala- 
bama. The institution is to be thoroughly reorganized and liberally endowed. 

Lord Rosse’s telescope brings the moon within forty miles, so that objects 
210 feet in diameter are discernable. Baer has calculated that an instrument 
of ten times the power of Rosse’s would be required to bring the moon within 
a German mile, at which the body of a man can be perceived.— Hamilton 
Lit. 


. 


EXCHANGES. 


Acron, Amherst Student, Annalist, Brunonian, Cap and Gown, Chroni- 
cle, College Argus, College Courant, College Courier, College Herald, College 
Journal, College Review, College Times, College World (Griswold), Cornell 
Era, Dartmouth, Denison Collegian, Hamilton Lit, Harvard Advocate, Iowa 
Classic, Irving Union, Lafayette Monthly, Literary Monthly, Madisonensis, 
Miami Student, Orient, Standard, Targum, Trinity Tablet, Union Literary 
Magazine, University Echo, University Press, University Reporter, University 
Review, Williams Vidette, Williams Review, Yale Lit, Yale Courant. 

The Denison Collegian for July being upon our table, we have noted its 
contents. The various articles in it compare favorably with those found in 
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most of eur College exchanges. The Editorial gives grand hopes for the 
future. We trust they may not be blasted. It contains a photograph of 
President Talbot, which will not immortalize the artist. 

The Lafayette Monthly for June contains nothing but an account of Class 
Day proceedings. Interesting to the participants, hardly to u.e outside 
world. 

The Brunonian.—The aim of the editors has been to give to the periodi- 
cal a lighter tone. We think they have certainly succeeded. Solid matter, 
home articles, and editorial notes judiciously commingled gives to the maga- 
zine a pleasing and finished appearance, not seen in many of our exchanges. 

The appended table of contents for the year we think a good plan. 

That excellent periodical the J/amilton Lit. contains the following stanzas. 


‘* Nothing but good concerning the dead ;’ 

They have passed the dark, mystical river ; 

Their deeds have been written, the lives they have led 
Have been rendered again to the Giver 


The fairest of lives has its own bitter woes, 

Each record its dark, clouded pages ; 

But remember that thorns always grow with the rose ; 
God decreed, it has been so for ages. 


If darkest of clouds have overshadowed their way, 
Remember the bright silver lining ; 

The gilding of light on the side towards the day, 
Where the sun never ceases its shining. 


Then cover their faults ‘neath the veil of the past, 
As thoughts to oblivion given ; 

For the weakest at first may be strongest at last, 
And the erring made pertect in heaven. 

Witiiams Co__ece.—We welcome the Williams Vidette, a new journal 
formed by the union of the old Williams Quarterly and Vidette. It pre- 
sents an elegant appearance being printed on tinted paper and in large type. 
The old publications still exist designated each by its proper volume and 
number on the title page of the new Vidette. Williams has gained by this 
consolidation. Although the former journals ranked high yet ‘‘ as in union 
there is strength,’ the Vidette, edited by the united force of two classes, 
and being more literally a College Organ must take a still higher stand. In 
its colums we find an able article on the importance of College Literary So- 
cieties. 

The Review begins with a beautiful translation of an Italian poem, The 
Swallow, by the distinguished scholar William Cullen Bryant. The Senior 
year at Williams seems to be remarkably easy—breakfasts after prayers, and 
but two recitations a day. 
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The College Journal contains a copied article—College Honors from the 
N. Y. Evening Post. We would suggest to the editors of the Journal, the 
propriety of originality in their leading productions. 

Jowa Classic. Its contents belie its name. A quotation from Black- 
wood’s Magazine, and its advertisements constitute its most attractive, and 
in fact its only feature. 

The Dartmouth, We clip-‘‘ It has long been felt that the system of 
editing our College Magazine was susceptible of improvement. The dis- 
advantages of the ‘* wretched system”’ of making a single Editor responsible 
for each issue are too well known to reed comment. Accordingly several 
important changes have been made. Jt was not deemed advisable to 
increase the editorial corps, but to secure among the members composing it 
a better division of labor. Under the present system, exch Editor is chair- 
man of the Board, in the order of his election, during the publication of that 
number for which he was chosen. While acting in this capacity, he has 
general supervision of the work, assigning special departments to the others.”’ 

We have likewise felt the necessity of a similar arrangement. Formerly 
** Our Lit’’ was edited by two men, who were alone responsible for its manage- 
ment. But the duties and obligations were too arduous, a change was needed. 
The work of editing each number is now shared by four men. This plan, 
though in some respects defective, is on the whole eminently satisfactory, 
and well fitted for securing the end in view. 

The College World of Griswold.—The Editors in a masterly effort to estab- 
lish the character of their ‘‘ Literary Review’’ department, inspect works as 
dissimilar as Darwin's Descent of Man and a French Grammar in a single 
article. The production does credit to the Paper. 

University Press. Its most striking characteristic, its poetry. We quote 
a stanza, from a piece headed, ‘** Sun rise from the Lake,” 

** When the dainty moon is rising 
Calmly from her night's repose, 
When the eastern sky is tinted 
With the color of the rose, 
Intermingled with the radiance 
That within the Topaz glows ;”’ Ke. 
A blending of the highest imagination, sentiment and expression. 

The Cap and Gown tor July contains an article on the formation of 
‘*magic squares’’ and the rules concerning them—illustrated by diagrams. 
Though we have not absorbed the whole, we suppose it’s ‘* all right.’’ 

The University Echo of ail our exchanges comes the greatest distance— 
from Oakland, Cal. It is of recent origin, yet promises to be a fair exponent 
of College Journalism along the Pacific. 

College Argus.—An excellent article on the ‘‘ Marking System ”’ as at 
present practiced in most of our colleges attracts attention. We agree with 
it in toto. The absurdity of the whole system is clearly set forth in the fol- 
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lowing quotation. Tom. Hughes justly says that ‘‘ when marks for scholar- 
ship, regularity, and a host of other things are added into one sum total, the 
results produced are sure to be ridiculously fallacious.’” We ask in all sober 
sense ; what are they the result of? Add oats, calico, railroad ties, wrought 
iron, freé trade, predestination, female suffrage, ete., ete., together, and what 
have you? About as correct a standing for one’s scholarship, as the present 


marking system will furnish. 

Madisonensis.—The richness and copiousness of the Fnglish tongue in re- 
spect to its synonyms and derivatives is well illustrated in some lines composed 
by Dr. Wallis ;— 

** When a twister a-twisting. will twist him a twist. 
For the twisting of his twist. he three twines doth entwist ; 
But if one of the twines of the twist do untwist. 
The twine that untwisteth, untwisteth the twist, &c.”’ 

The Cornell Era, says, here men are treated as men, with all the rights 
and privileges of men, and not as children. If this principle: were more 
generally carried out College Life would assume a new phase and many evils 
unalterable according to the present system, would be done away with. 

Miami University.—Daily grades are abolished, and the standing of stu- 
dents determined by the final examinations. 

We willingly exchange with the Union Lit. Magazine. 

The College Herald for October is both pleasing and interesting. It has 
a correspondent abroad, who gives an account of the late festivities at Berlin. 
It also contains an article against College Secret Fraternities. 

Irving Union.—College journals generally, are speaking against the 
present system of grading, even the Jrving Union cries out against it. 

The Chronicle gives a long account of the inauguration of President Angell, 
and feels confident that under his rule, matters at Michigan University will 
again flow smoothly on. The Chronicle deserves to be placed in the first 
rank of College journals, it is printed on tinted paper, and its contents are 
of the highest order—spicy, entertaining and solid. 

Trini'y Tablet.—An article on ‘‘ Skinning” in Colleges, attracts attention 
by the knowledge it exhibits of the various means resorted to by the pro- 
fessional cheater. ‘To do away with this practice the Tablet suggests that all 
students be required to take an oath, before entering examination, that they 
will use no unfair means, to get through the fiery ordeal. We would at once 
say nay to such a proposition. Let students be put upon their honor, and 
at the same time a proper watchfulness maintained, and there will be no need 
of resorting to means so repugnant. 

Harvard Advocate.—The June number divides College character into the 
thinking, literary, scholarly, athletic and loafing classes. 

The Annalist. We quote the first sentence of a piece called the ‘‘ The 
Sorrows of Genius’’. All the devotion of the heart in its depth of grandeur 


is love's idolatry. A mystification worthy of mysticism. 
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The Orient.—‘* We would meekly advise the Nassau Lit., to pick the 
beam out of its own eyes, before it undertakes to criticize its superiors." We 
ean only repeat the statement, which we suppose has elicited this meek 
advise, (viz.) ‘* The Orient contains many College items but little literary 
matter.” 

Yaute.—The College Courant is filled with matter relating to the late 
boating difficulty with Harvard. Yale seems to think herself badly treated. 
An article on ‘* Chemistry and Medicine,’’ by Prof. Silliman, is worthy of 
note. 

In the numbers for Sept. 30th and Oct. 7th, the Courant takes issue with 
some remarks respecting competitive examinations of applicants for civil 
offices, made by Dr. McCosh, at the opening of the present academic year. 

We subjoin the substance of these remarks, as many of our readers have 
not heard them. ‘* Owing to the vast extent of political corruption in this 
country, thoughtful minds are anxiously inquiring how this national disgrace 
may be wiped away. Our way is by a better method of appointing young 
men to fill public offices, taking the power from politicians, and conferring 
appointments by public competition. I speak simply of the appointment of 
young men under twenty or so; for those who have once got an office 
should be promoted by the ability which they show in the department. The 
number of offices to be filled by young men is very large, and if these ap- 
pointments were made by competitive trial one great source of corruption 
would be removed. 

The system of competition secures on the part of those appointed a num- 
ber of qualities not to be had by the system of political patronage. ‘To stand 
such a scrutiny the applicants must have good abilities,—to acquire the 
necessary attainments they must be possessed of industry and application,— 
and no young man who has spent his youth in idleness or vice, can sueceed 
at such an examination, which secures that the person appointed is usually 
of a good moral character,—ends which the system of patronage is not likely 
to gain.” 

The Courant quotes from these remarks: ‘ Beginning with the great 
Indian offices, the system has been extended through all the public offices in 
Great Britain."’ The latter part of this phrase it is unable to understand, 
President McCosh expressly states, in the beginning of his remarks, that he 
is speaking of the offices to which young mex are eligible. Let the Courant 
bear this fact in mind, and it will have no difficulty in understanding the 
above quotation. It is to those offices of the state, often positions of impor- 
tance, such as are filled by young men, that we understand the remarks to 
apply. Let men of ability, such as would be selected by a ¢ompetitive ex- 
amination, be placed in these offices, and they will rise ; a set of men will 
be trained up ip the state fur the state, not subject to trickery, fraud or de- 
ceit, but men whose education elevates them above all this,—men on whom 
the state, in need, can depend. To what shall we attribute Prussia’s unpar- 
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alleled success in her late war, but to the fact that all her offices, civil and 
military, were filled by men of integrity and intelligence. Reliance could 
be placed on them. When King William called for 50,000 men, they were 
furnished to a man: when the Emperor of the French called for the same 
number, 10,000, perhaps more, were wanting. Why was this? The answer 
is evident: in Prussia, offices are given only to educated and intelligent men. 
Students, who have graduated at the Universities, may, if such be their 
wish, receive civil or military appointments from the various Boroughs. 
Thus you will find all positions, from the highest to the lowest, filled by men 
of ability. In France, however, the case was different ; here all appoint- 
ments were conferred for political patronage. Hence the different results. 

When intelligent, upright young men are placed in the various offices of 
state, they will quickly become acquainted with the details of duty, they will 
rise to positions of more importance, they will not remain *‘ clerks &ec.”’ all 
their lives, but, competently filling lower offices, they will be promoted to 
higher. Thus it is that a government gains incalculably by this system. 
Yet the Courant says, that ‘‘ what is to be gained to a government by such 
a change is certainly not very manifest." Is it purposely blind, or can’t it 
perceive the vastly different results accruing from offices filled on the one 
hand, by fawning sycophants, and from positions occupied by men of educa 
tion, integrity and worth on the other, 

That the appointment of the men selected by examiners derogates from 
the authority of the appointer, and requires the subversion of the structure 
of our republican government, as the Courant asserts, we fail to see. Such 
an examination only more ably determines what it is the duty of the 
President, Governor. or whoever does the appointing, to discover, i. e. who 
is the man best qualified for filling a certain position. The person holding 
the appointing power is not forced to act in accordance with the decision of 
the examiners. They only bring to his notice the man best fitted to oceupy 
a certain office, and he, if he chooses, appoints him or not. 

Now, under the system of political patronage, what is the case? The 
politician uses his influence for the person he wishes promoted, or for those 
whom he is compelled to advance that he may retain their aid and votes, and 
thus his own position. This influence bears powerfully even on the highest 
officers, who, if they would keep their situations, must in turn grant the re- 
quests of their subordinates. The system of patronage thus also weakens 
the power of appointment and infringes on the absoluteness of the right, 
which, the Courant asserts, the competitive system would entirely change. 

How this system of competition can be carried out in our republican form 
of government, the Courant is unable to see; admitting that the minor 
offices of state might thus be filled, it denies its efficiency in the appoint- 
ments fur more important positions, overlooking the fact that if these lower 
offices are filled by men of integrity and education, the government has here 
a celect vind with which to fill places of greater responsibility. The wheels 
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of government need not be stopped, and all in power subjected to examina- 
tion, if this system be inaugurated. But it will work itself out in time, and 
beneficial results would soon follow. 

Want of space forbids further comment. 

Amherst Student.—An article on the present examination system at Am- 
herst shows that it is, in some respects, defective. Their examinations are 
mostly oral, and in the written ones suflicient time is not given. The Stw- 
dent says, the worst feature is the uncertainty as to the time. 

The College Mercury gives a full account of the brilliant wedding of a late 
graduate of Racine College, which took place at Columbus, Ohio, and was 
very largely attended. There is little other matter. 

Harvard Advocate for October contains a general review of the past year, 
Class Day, Boating, and Base Ball. It seems to attribute their defeat in the 
Springfield regatta to a continuous stream of ill luck. 

In closing this department we would remark, that the duty of editing it 
gives a knowledge of college journalism hardly obtainable otherwise. Our 
exchanges come from all quarter, North, South, East, and West ; represen- 
tatives of the highest preparatory school and of the most advanced University. 
Their tone and character is a sure index of present educational movements. 
And although individually many of them will admit of improvement, yet 
collectively they show a decided advance. As college organs they all tell of 
increased munificence towards these institutions, of increased numbers, a 
higher standard and more liberal feelings concerning the prescribed courses 
of study. 

And as exponents of college literary attainments they also show pro- 
gress, but in this field in particular there is room for improvement ; one is 
too heavy, another is too light, few attain ‘‘the happy medium.”’ 
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